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THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF WEALTH. 


Tue influence of wealth pervades all ranks of society. Re- 
strained within proper limits, it imparts health and vigor, not 
only to individual, but national action. ‘The unexampled_pros- 
perity which the citizens of this country have enjoyed, can be 
attributed in no slight degree to the facilities afforded for the ac- 
quisition and preservation of wealth. The absence of such ad- 
vantages rendered the fertile plains of Europe a barren waste for 
centuries, and tended more than any thing else to repress the 
mental and physical energies of the people, during the long night 
of the dark ages. Remove from man all interest in the results of 
his labor, and you convert him into a slave ; take away the safe- 
guards of property, and you strike at the root of good order and 
happiness in society. So impressed have all legislators been with 
the importance of the proper regulation of the monied interests of 
their respective nations, that we not unfrequently find their entire 
systems of government based upon this one principle. 

While the due regulation of property 1s so absolutely necessary 
to the eventual prosperity of society, no power has ever been ex- 
erted with a more fatal effect upon the liberties of man, than that 
given by the control of great wealth. ‘The present situation of 
our country has awakened all to the investigation of the causes 
which have produced a revulsion in the commercial world, almost 
without a parallel ; and now is the time when the political influ- 
ence of wealth should be carefully investigated, and the result 
fearlessly announced. In the remarks which follow, we disclaim 
all party spirit, we abjure all connection with the politics of the 
day ; our object is higher than the mere advancement of party 
ends—nobler than the flattery of any, however exalted, public 
functionary. 

From the peculiar circumstances attendant upon our existence 
as a separate people, from the nature of the country which our 
ancestors had chosen for their home, and from the character of 
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our first settlers, the energies of our government and citizens 
were early directed to the advancement of public and private 
wealth. Every advantage which enterprise, a frge government, 
and a productive soil, could bestow, was offered and embraced. 
The onward march of our people, has been a catise of heart-felt 
congratulations to every philanthropist. Even the haughty aris- 
tocrat of foreign climes witnessed our progress with wonder, 
if not with delight. But while our course has thus been appa- 
rently undisturbed, the statesman has seen that we were enjoying 
a deceptive repose—that our tranquillity would at length be dis- 
turbed by a fearful convulsion, unless fortuitous circumstances 
should earlier awaken us to a sense of our true condition. The 
historian of ancient republics had informed him, that the advance 
of luxury, accompanied or rather caused by an increase of wealth, 
was silent but sure in its baleful influences. ‘The noble traits of 
character which are presented with so much beauty on the pages 
of the classics, were exhibited only in those ages when the people 
were strangers to luxury. No sooner had an inordinate desire of 
wealth seized upon the people, than the historian ceased his praises, 
the poet’s harp was hung upon the willows, the inscription “ Ilium 
fuit’’ was written over their former greatness. Every American is 
deeply interested in tracing to its ultimate cause this sudden trans- 
formation of character; in developing the steps by which those 
nations became objects of scorn and derision to all their contem- 
poraries ; for it may be that we are exposed to the’ fatal disease 
which blighted the fairest prospects of the sons of liberty in former 
times; it may be that it has already seized upon our body politic, 
and is making sure advances towards its vitals. 

An impartial survey of our history for the last few years, furnishes 
evidence sufficiently weighty, at least to awaken attention, if not 
to excite fears for our future condition. ‘The safe accumulation of 
property by active industry, had given way to a desire for the more 
rapid but more dangerous gains of speculation. ‘The public mind 
became diseased, and our countrymen verily deemed themselves 
the fortunate discoverers of a philosopher’s stone, more powerful in 
its magic influences than that so eagerly sought by the enthusiasts 
of antiquity—one which could transmute even the swamps and 
bogs of the wilderness into gold. So infatuated had men become, 
that the wildest speculations were eagerly embraced, and tens of 
thousands were squandered in the mapping and adorning of cities 
which never existed, except in the brain of the visionary. The 
humble mechanic and the lordly merchant alike invested the hard 
earnings of a life of toil and enterprise, in the vain hope of securin 
at one effort vast wealth. Men of unblemished character ente 
the lists with the abandoned sharper, and each felt himself justi- 
fied in preying upon the other. ‘The laws of the human mind re- 
quired that this unwonted excitement, this unnatural commingling 
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of all the moral elements, should cease, and that sanity should be 
restored to the unfortunate victims of delusion. But who shall 
tell where the evils attendant upon this infatuation will termi- 
nate ? who can safely limit its destructive influences? Will the 
present generation ever forget the base scramble for wealth, the 
prostration of morals, which they have witnessed? Will the 
minds of men who have once sympathized in this all-absorbing 
desire of gain, ever lose entirely the excitement, the madness, 
which it has caused ? 

Reference has thus been made to the mad spirit of speculation, 
not because it is the only, but because in our present situation it 
is the most palpable index of popular feeling. ‘The sad conse- 
quences resulting from the encouragement of our national 
disposition, have been first exhibited in this branch of its action ; 
but in the prostration of credit and the commercial wreck which 
succeeded, we have seen but the tokens of a greater and more 
disastrous ruin, which will attend the full development of its 
power, unless it shall receive an instant and determined check. 

The evil effects which we have witnessed have been the result 
of the private acts of individuals, but the public servants have 
faithfully followed in the wake of popular feeling, and by legis- 
lative acts have aided rather than checked the prevailing spirit of 
the nation. Witness the companies chartered without number, 
and for various purposes; witness the whole course of Jegisla- 
tion, national and state, within the last ten years. What has so 
warmly excited the patriotism of our statesmen on the floors of 
congress, but the defense or attack of a great monied institution ; 
a project for filling the national coffers by a tariff, and topics of a 
similar nature. It is true indeed that great constitutional ques- 
tions have been embraced in the discussions on these subjects, but 
let the pecuniary interest dependent upon their decision be re- 
moved, and how soon does the fire of patriotism and the glow of 
eloquence subside. 

Faithful representations of the greatest distress or danger to be 
caused or averted by such measures, even disunion itself, can be 
presented to the blind partizans of monied interest with no effect. 
Look to our halls of state legislation, and what do we there see 
but the same scramble for the power given by wealth. ‘The in- 
corporation of banking, insurance and manufacturing companies, 
the regulation of the rate of interest, or of the currency, are the 
topics which convulse these minor legislative bodies ; which en- 
gross nine tenths of all the time spent in legislation. ‘The col- 
umns of our public prints are filled with discussions on similar 
subjects, and our citizens are divided into parties upon some ques- 
tions relating to the financial policy of the government. It is 
true indeed, that a nation like ours, just starting into existence, 
just beginning to develop its vast resources, needs much discus- 
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212 THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF WEALTH. 
sion, much legislation on these subjects; but are they of such 
paramount importance as properly to engross the whole of public 
attention? The selfish would fain have us believe that such is 
the case; the deadliest enemy of liberty would rejoice at such 
infatuation of our citizens. When we prosper in our commercial 
relations, many are ready to instil into our minds the idea, that 
while we are amassing wealth, our political and religious rights 
need not our care. When a commercial revulsion is felt, our at- 
tention is directed to the treasures we have lost, or might have 
gained, while we are exhorted to place our government in the 
hands of those who will secure again a golden harvest. Men, 
guided by self interest, and regardless of the oom good, em- 
brace the suggestions of these blind leaders, and follow implicitly 
their ruinous directions. It becomes the true friends of the 
country to awake from their lethargy, to look carefully at the 
actions of legislators, to scan narrowly the motives which have 
influenced public opinion to require and sanction their measures, 
and then to decide whether they will work out a reform. The 
fearful crisis through which we have just passed, has left us in a 
situation peculiarly favorable for a fair and full investigation 
of this important question. The minions of exclusive monied 
power have, however, taken the alarm; they fear lest their days 
are numbered, lest their acts of iniquity are to be revealed. By 
the aid of party spirit they are seeking to change the question at 
issue, and to turn the attention of the people from their own in- 
sidious plans to a contest between men and parties. Should 
their wiles succeed, should the people be led to look to men and 
not to principles, to parties and not to measures, for the causes of 
our late disastrous situation, the opportunity now offered for re- 
lief will be lost, and that too beyond the hope of recovery. ‘The 
press is to a great extent under their influence, and is favoring 
their designs with its vast power. The decision which shall now 
be formed may determine the question whether our liberties shall 
hereafter exist in fact, or only in name, whether we are or are 
not ready to surrender up ourselves the servile dependants of a 
most odious monied tyranny. 

We are not sounding a vain alarm. Wise men in every age 
have sought to prevent the monied interests of the country from 
acquiring the ascendency. Even in the most commercial na- 
tions we find that the maintenance of titled orders has been 
deemed indispensable to prevent wealth from exerting an undue 
influence over legislation. In England there has long existed a 
contest for the supremacy between these opposing interests. But 
a few years since the power of the nobility greatly predominated, 
and the commercial enterprise of the country was improperly re- 
strained. ‘The people, feeling themselves oppressed, and looking 
no further than to the immetiia late cause, joined with the repre- 
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sentatives of wealth in a demand for reform, and a reform was 
secured. But by sad experience the people have learned, that 
the tyranny of the nobility was freedom, compared with the ex- 
actions of a tyranny of wealth. When it is too late, they have 
been taught the hollow-heartedness of their pretended friends. 
While they have secured some more apparent and undoubted 
rights, other and more indispensable ones are yet retained by 
their new masters, as a security for their future and implicit obe- 
dience to arbitrary power. If the pernicious political influence 
of wealth has thus soon been exhibited in England, where it was 
called upon to contend with time-honored institutions; with a 
body of men, many of whom have been justly called “ nature's 
noblemen,” we need not be surprised that in our country its 
course has been more direct, its advance more rapid. ‘The bold- 
ness of those, its advocates, who openly avow the principle that 
the government can only be administered under their direction, 
attests the confidence which they have in their own strength, 
and the number of their disciples furnishes sad proofs that many 
are too ready to obtain quiet, at whatever sacrifice. Should 
this quiet ever come, we fear it will be but that which pre- 
cedes dissolution ; a calm soon to be broken by a convulsion of 
the political elements, which will not leave a relic of our former 
—. That would be the state of lethargy against which 

ashington in his farewell address to his countrymen warned 
them; that the state which the experience of all former ages, 
which common sense dictates that we should shun. 

But while there is much reason for despondency, and many 
are ready to give up all as lost, we cannot but indulge the hopes, 
which a more favorable view of our subject creates. ‘The excite- 
ment that lately prevailed, was the result of causes which, ever 
existing among a free people, are liable to be misdirected, but 
which, if Bang wd controlled, will lead to prosperity, and to hap- 
piness. e believe the mass of the people yet retain a holy rev- 
erence for the institutions established by the toil, and consecrated 
with the blood of their ancestors. Virtue yet exists amongst us, 
and its genial influences will soon be witnessed in the restoration 
of confidence, and the increased devotion of our countrymen 
to that constitution, which is justly deemed the great charter of 
all our religious, as well as civil, rights and privileges. But yet, 
while the enterprise of our country should be encouraged, while 
individual wealth and prosperity should be protected and advan- 
ced, every patriot should watch with anxious diligence any at- 
tempt on the part of ambitious but reckless men, to convert our 
free institutions into an engine for the oppression of the people, 
by the establishment of an odious monied tyranny. 
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THE TRIAL OF LOVE. 


A FRAGMENT, 


FROM AN UNFINISHED TRAGEDY. 


ACT Ill. 
Scene 1L—A palace in France. 
(Enter Therese and Elvina.) 


Therese 
"Tis false ! 


And palsied be the tongue that speaks the word. 
Tho’ every breeze which dallies with the flowers, 
And every sunbeam as it falls should say 

"Tis true,—tho’ morning, evening, night repeat 
The calumny, I'll swear ‘tis false. 


Elvina. 

Therese, 
Thou know'st I would not wound thy doting heart, 
Nor dim the golden brightness of this day, 
Whose dawning was so fair. For I have lov'd, 
And revell'd in the pleasures of a world, 
Where fancy, busy with her imagery, 
Wrote naught save beauty. Yet I cannot stop 
The lightning flight of rumor, and her wings 
Bind down by feeble wishes. She has spoken ! 
"Tis not an easy task to prove her false. 


Therese. 


Then let her speak! Aye, let her thunder forth 
Her rattling peals of slander ;—let her fly 

From tropics to the poles and on the clouds 
Engrave it—stamp it on the hills, and write 

Her swelling story on the ocean waves ;— 

I'll swear ‘tis false, and prove it too, if e’er 

De Lacy treads those halls again. 


Elvina. 

But Fate! 
"Twas only yesterday thou talk'dst of fate, 
And said ‘she never errs. Her fix'd decrees 
Are never rashly writ. Before her eye 
There lie spread out all time, eternity, 
And o'er the whole she glances ere the pen 
Is dipp'd in truth to write,—but when ‘tis writ 
Her lines are ne'er retraced.’ Perhaps this fate 
For thee is now unrolling— 
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Therese. 

Silence, girl 
Thou prat'st of folly. Were my heart like thine, 
So pulseless, cold, I'd swear | was not woman. 
Has Heaven to thy dull brain omniscience giv'n 
To grope amid the formless, darkling future 
And tell me what's hereafter? Aye, ‘tis true 
That fate ne'er writes again her writ decrees, 
But woman's love is second fate,—less wise, 
Yet still omnipotent. And thou hast lov'd! 
Some roving eye perchance hath met thine own, 
And op'd a fount of blushes on thy cheek ,— 
Or soulless flatt'ry, in thy willing ear, 
Hath breath'd a witching word it did not mean, 
Until a sickly thrill came o'er thy heart, 
And this thou thought’st was love! Dreamer! live on 
Till folly make thee wise. Listen! To love, 
And to be lov'd'! plain words, yet eloquent ; 
To gather up each strong affection, hope, 
Desire, and plant them in another's bosom,— 
To bid the soul grow warm with thought,—engrave 
Upon the heart an envied name ‘round which 
The fadeless flowers of memory are wreath'd,— 
To hear the hours trip by, and on the ear 
Leave sounds like angels’ whisperings,—to see 
Nor blot nor shadow on the page of life,— 
To live two lives in one,—oh ! this is love. 


(Enter De Lacy, disguised as a minstrel.) 
De Lacy. 
Who «peaks of love, an airy word that comes 


And goes with every breath ?—something, nothing— 
Manhood's plaything—woman’s bauble. 


Therese. 
Minstrel, 


What mean these words, and why thy presence here? 
Thy calling is a holy one. "Tis thine 

To weave the warp of life with brighter weft, 

And pour a cordial for an aching soul. 

But mark me, bard! ‘tis not for nightingales 

To perch upon the leafless oak and hoot 

The owl's sad note. 


De Lacy. 
From Holy Land I come. 
De Lacy bid me seek his plighted bride— 
Therese. 
Ha! knowest thou my love ? 
De Lacy. 
Again that word— 
Aye, as myself—none better, none so well. 
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Together we have fought, together sung— 


Edessa, Gaza, Jaffa, bear our names 
Enstamp'd in blood upon their walls. He bade 
Me seck Therese with words like these. 


( Sings.) 
As the moonbeams on the river 
In the mimic ripples quiver ;— 
Like the storm-cloud's misty wreathings ;— 
Like the zephyr’s fitful breathings ;— 
As the painted flush of morning, 
When a summer's day is dawning ;— 
Transient as a comet's streamings ;— 
Idle as our childhood's dreamings ;— 
‘Thus is woman's love alluring, 
Bright at first yet ne'er enduring. 


Therese. 

Poor heart! 
Thou need'st not flutter thus and strive to choke 
The life blood in thine agony. Think on, 
My stricken brain, and in thy secret cells 
Weave out some fond excuse to plead for him. 
De Lacy cannot sin; his guileless soul 
Would change the ill to good ere yet it liv'd, 
And stamp upon each coinage of his heart 
The seal of purity. Aye, come ye tears, 
And course your way till vanish'd in the air, 
Then speed to Ascalon and fall in drops 
Of mercy on De Lacy's head, and say 
* Therese is still thine own.’ 
Elvina. 
An’ I speak true, 
Thy rote can give another strain. Sing on! 
Thyself the theme. 


De Lacy. 
A gloomy one indeed, 
Yet I obey. 
( Sings.) 
Where Acre's walls once kiss'd the sky 
I've tuned my harp, till lance and spear 
Have flash'd and drown'd my melody, 
And left a wail to echo there. 


In battle-field where Syrian blast, 
Hath swept the lion-banner's fold, 

I've stood and sung, while death flew past, 

And tides of blood around me roll'd. 


My steed has borne me o'er a sea 
Of living sand 'mid burning air, 

To stamp the wastes of Araby, 

With deeds to live forever there. 
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By busy day and lonely night, 
By land, by sea, I've sought a gem, 
That I might set its flashing light, 
To crown affection's diadem. 


“Twas vain! and every new-born hour 
First found then left me sad—alone ,— 

The bud ne'er blossom'd to the flower ;— 
Maiden, the minstrel's lay is done. 


Elrina. 


Therese, what means that look, 
That stifled sob and heaving breast ?—those tears, 
The paleness of thy cheek, and trembling lips ?— 
Nay, gaze not wildly thus. Hath some foul aprite 
Benumbed thy soul with spells of witchery ’ 


Therese. 


‘Tis all adream. The while the minstrel sung 
Methought I stood amid the dead and dying. 

A sea of blood was surging at my feet, 

While the air groan'd with horrid imprecations. 
The trampling of a steed,—and like a storm 

On ocean waves, De Lacy hurried by ;— 

One chilling frown and he was gone. Again 

I trod these halls; the mellow light of eve 

Was painting earth and sky with lines of beauty. 
The breeze was hush'd, and a lone star was out 
To catch the streamlet's murmurings. 

The future's dreamy hours were ‘round my soul, 
Culling each treasur'd beauty from the past, 

And shad'wing out a lovely scene. A voice 
Rang on the air and he was at my side, 

And pointing to his shield on which was sketeh'd 
A blasted bud, he sigh'd and pass'd away. 


Elvina. 


"Twas but a phantasy. Fling off thy gloom 

And wear again thy laughing smiles, while hope 
Shall be thy visitor. There's more of joy 

Than grief in life,—of sunshine than of storm. 
Then cheer thee, love, and see the bow of promise 
Gath'ring through the tears that crowd thine eyes. 


Therese. 


Bard, thou hast tears! ‘tis sweet to weep alone 
Where the world's unpitying, senseless eye 
Cannot chill the fountain as it gushes. 

And yet ‘tis sweet to see our tears reflected 

In other eyes and feel we're not alone. 
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De Lacy. 
Tix thought, that busy chemist in the soul, 
That form’d these tears. Lady, there was a time 
When like a proud eaglet I soar'd away, 
And made my eyrie on Ambition’s hills, 
Where Fame flung bright but chilly streams of light. 
My glance was upward,—never chang'd save once, 
And then this burning eye which ever dared 
The sun, before an earthly dew-drop quail'd,— 
For in that drop itself was mirror'd forth. 
Again my wing was on the upper air, 
And my shrill seream was echoing alone 
In the blue vault of heaven ;—proudly IT wheel'd 
Amid the modest stars, until my wing 
Was wearied in its flight. Once more T sought 
My fairy gem ;—'twas gone, and in its place 
A cold, dull ice-drop shiver'd. List, Therese. 


( Sings.) 
Maiden! we have met, 
Where the saffron boughs of the weeping willows 
Once flung their shade o'er the streamlet's billows,— 
Where the rolling hum of the bee was heard, 
And the joyous song of the morning bird,— 
Therese ! dost thou forget? 


Maiden! we have met, 

In the golden eve when a wanton breeze 

Was ringing its laugh through the forest trees,— 

In the rose-dash'd field when a dewy gleam 

Was crowning the flowers from the moonlit beam,— 
Therese! dost thou forget? 


Maiden! we have met, 
On the heaving sea where the red sun laves 
His burning brow in the jewell'’d waves,— 
In the hush of night when slumber had spread 
Its dream-wove veil o'er the weary head,— 
Therese! dost thou forget ? 


( Retiring.) 


Maiden! we have met, 
In the bridal hall when a thousand lights 
Were flashing their streams o'er Gallia’s knights ;— 
The vows then breath'd, and the words then spoken— 
The pledge of our love too soon to be broken, 

De Lacy can ne'er forget. 


(Exit De Lacy.) 
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HENRY CLIFTON. 


A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 


“Ah! love and youth are delightful things, before the one is chilled and the 
other darkened by those after days, each of which brings with it some dull or sad 
lesson.’ —Romance and Reality. 


Nor many miles from the city of Newark in New Jersey, on a 
beautiful plain watered by the river Raritan, isa little village for- 

merly known by the name of Auburn, a name by no means in- 

appropriate, since it bears no distant resemblance to the Auburn 

which Goldsmith has so beautifully described. As in almost all 

country places, the houses are built upon one street, at such a dis- 

tance from each other and the street as to admit of gardens on 

every side ; so that in the summer the variety of roses, pinks and 

other flowers in front, and the extensive orchards of delicious 
fruits, for which New Jersey is so famous, in the rear, present an 

assemblage of sweets to gratify the eye and the palate. Former- 

ly, at the head of the street, a plain white church reared its un- 

pretending spire; next was the parsonage house, partly hidden 

under a profusion of woodbines and jessamines; and on the oppo- 
site side, the modest inn offered entertainment for man and beast. 
There was also, at about a quarter of a mile from the parsonage, 
a large stone edifice, which, with the garden in front, was almost 
entirely obscured by tall locust trees. Here resided the widow 
and daughter of Colonel Sanford, an old revolutionary soldier, 
who had been well known through all the country for his distin- 
guished services during the war, and for his hospitality and social 
disposition. 

Such was Auburn, at the date of my story, some twenty years 
ago, during which period I know not what changes time may 
have made, or whether speculation with its ruthless hands has 
not invaded the place, despoiled it of its beauties, and converted 
its orchards into building lots, in compliance with the all-absorb- 
ing, money-making spirit of the times. 

One evening in the latter part of April, 1813, a stranger alighted 
from the stage-coach at the village inn, bespoke the best apart- 
ment, and announced to the gratified landlord his intention of re- 
maining with him for some months. ‘There was something in 
his appearance and manners which would have attracted atten- 
tion under almost any circumstances. He was tall and well pro- 
portioned, and the lofty brow and dark, piercing eye, bespoke an 
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intellect of no ordinary cast ; while a settled melancholy upon his 
brow, and a peculiar dignity of mien, caused those he met to stare 
with something more than ordinary earnestness, if not with im- 
pertinence. He gave his name as Henry Clifton; but further than 
that, no one could learn any thing concerning him. He formed 
no acquaintances, and seemed desirous to avoid observation, 
taking long walks every morning and evening, in the most retired 
and unfrequented paths. ; 

Of course, such a stranger had not been in the village many 
days, before speculation was afloat to know who and what he 
was. Not a gossip in the village who did not form her sage con- 
jectures ; not a tea-table at which his name was not introduced, 
and made the subject of many idle remarks and significant hints. 
It was at first supposed, that he had come to pay his addresses to 
some lady in the village ; but no sooner was it clearly ascertained 
that he did not visit, than it was as currently believed that he 
had been jilted by some fair one and had sought retirement to 
efface her remembrance ; and here a question arose, whether any 
lady could have had the hardihood to resist so handsome a youth. 
Others would have it, that he was a student who had been dis- 
missed from some college, and would fain hide his disgrace ; 
others made him out to be a cashiered officer from the army or 
navy; and there were many old folks so slanderous as to insin- 
uate, that he was no better than he should be ; mayhap he had 
committed murder, or some other crime; in short, every body 
asked questions, and every body formed opinions, but the mystery 
was not cleared up. 


About twilight, at the close of a beautiful day, some three 
weeks after the arrival of the stranger, two females appeared 
from the mansion of Col. Sanford, and sauntered leisurely across 
the n towards the parsonage, in the social converse of famil- 
iar friends. Mary ‘Thornton might have been eighteen, Helen 
Sanford two or three years younger, and both would have 
been called handsome. Helen was the belle of the village; but 
there was nothing in her appearance or mien that indicated a 
consciousness of the fact. Her auburn hair, parted on a fore- 
head of the purest white, fell in tresses over a finely-turned neck, 
and served to set off to the utmost advantage, a countenance in 
which the dark blue eyes beamed with intelligence and anima- 
tion, and a playful smile about the mouth served to light up 
every feature; while her sylph-like form and easy gracefulness 
of motion, contrasted well with the dignified carriage of her com- 
panion. Mary Thornton was handsome, but her beauty was of 
another order. She had not that fascinating air which distin- 
guished Helen, but there was a sort of amiable sweetness of ex- 
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pression, which won the respect and esteem of all who knew 
her. She possessed all her friend’s sterling good qualities, with 
perhaps less of her romantic, imaginative character. ‘They had 
associated together from infancy up, and clung to each other with 
all the ardor of sisterly affection. ‘They read, studied, sung 
together, and confided all their secrets to each other. 

“Helen, have you seen the handsome stranger, about whom 
so much noise has been made ?” 

“ As I was walking this morning, I met him by the willows 
on the bank of the river, and had a good view of him, for he 
seemed absorbed in deep thought and did not observe me at first ; 
but when he did, he bowed very politely and hastened away. 
He is certainly a fine looking man. I do not think I ever saw 
one who struck me so much at first sight,”’—and, as she said this, 
Helen blushed, and pulled to pieces a rose out of the bunch she 
held in her hand. 

“One would think that he had made an impression upon your 
heart,” said Mary, smiling. 

“Oh, how can you talk so? I wonder who he is?” 

They were here joined by Edward Seton, who, going to pay 
his regular visit at the mansion house, had observed them at a 
distance and now offered his services as an escort. He was the 
heir of a large estate in the neighborhood, had been Helen’s play- 
fellow from infancy, and her companion in the more advanced 
stages of womanhood, and she had been led to regard him with 
all the esteem of a near connexion, of a sister to a brother, a 
friendship warm and ardent; but in the innocence of her heart 
she had never dreamed of him asa lover. Ah! this friendship 
between the sexes is a dangerous thing, and often ripens into 
love before either of the parties is well aware! Edward, on the 
other hand, was bounding all his prospects and his plans by the 
day which should make her his bride; he saw no obstacles in 
the way—never suspected a rival. He had not heard her speak 
of the stranger, nor seen the color mount into her cheeks at the 
mention of his name. 

“ We were forming our conjectures concerning the mysterious 
stranger, as you came,” said Mary, with a half-enquiring air. 

“Oh! Mr. Clifton? He seems to have caused much excite- 
ment. ‘There are strange reports concerning him.” 

“No doubt, no doubt, ye’ll hear the world speak of him, and 
revile him too. They always do it. Yes, yes, ye’ve heard him 
called a wretch, a murderer; but it’s all one at the judgment. 
May be their hands will not wash cleaner than his. ‘The day is 
near, the judgment day is near.” 

The whole party started at the appearance of the last speaker, 
who had been walking unperceived by their side for some min- 
utes. She was a tall, well formed female, apparently about thirty 
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five, much emaciated and worn away by grief and exposure ; her 
hair, originally dark, now slightly inclined to gray, fell in disorder 
over her whole face, and there was a wild, maniac-like expression 
in her eye which contrasted strangely with the ashy paleness of 
her cheek and the sullied whiteness of her dress. 

Poor Kate Shackly! The winds whistle over thy solitary 
grave in a corner of the Auburn church-yard, where the parish 
laid thee—no friends to soothe thy dying hours, or to shed a part- 
ing tear for thy misfortunes! And yet thou art happy—the winds 
and the jarring elements chimed best with thy lonely feelings in 
life, and death and the grave were to thee a welcome relief from 
a painful and wearisome existence, and brought thee nearer to 
that after which thou didst so often aspire ! 

Her story was a sad one ; she had loved, and left her parents 
and home to meet a being who little deserved the preference ; for 
as the clergyman was about to pronounce the words which made 
them one, the officers of justice hurried Charles Gibson from 
the church to a prison, whence he was soon after led to the scaf- 
fold as a murderer. From that moment Kate was an altered 
being—her reason was shattered—she seemed to have only an 
indistinct glimmering of what was passing around her—muttered 
frequently the name of him she loved, with imprecations on his 
executioners—wandered from place to place by day and by night, 
and, further excited by the violent appeals of a fanatical preacher, 
she was in daily expectation of the judgment, and would watch 
for hours together in the grave-yard for the waking of the dead. 
The careless laughed at her and called her the ‘ victim of senti- 
ment ;’ the children and the negroes feared her, and the pious 
and humane pitied her and relieved her wants. Helen and Mary 
from the first bore with her infirmities with more patience than 
was usual with the younger part of the community, and Kate 
exhibited at times some glimmerings of gratitude, and even in 
her wildest moods remembered them, but in the end as it proved 
with the maniac’s thanks. 

“Yes, yes,” she continued, “the day is coming when evil- 
speakers must give account of their actions as well as evil-doers.”’ 

“Poor Kate!” said Helen, as soon as she had recovered from 
her alarm, “and have they been disturbing you too with their 
slanderous tales ?” 

“Tales !” said Kate, catching up the last word with emphasis, 
“ tales !—they told me he had murdered some one, but I know he 
did not, for I saw him to-day—no, ‘twas the stranger—my mind’s 
confused—I’m growing old—he would not know me now—he 
spoke kindly to me, and did not tell me I was mad—they’re mad 
who say so—well, the judgment’s coming—they said he’d done 
something wrong—well, don’t you love him—lI saw you look 
after him—don’t love him, for if you do they'll kill him,” and 
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she laughed and screamed, and walked rapidly away towards the 
grave-ground. 

It was now dark, and the incoherent, wild language of the dis- 
tracted woman had a sensible effect upon the nerves of the lis- 
teners, particularly of Helen, to whom the latter part of the speech 
was addressed. ‘Their pace was accordingly increased, and they 
soon arrived at the parsonage house, (Mary’s residence,) where 
Helen and Edward remained long enough before their return to 
repeat the singular remarks and allusion of Kate, which called 
forth many a joke at Helen’s expense from the family ; though it 
was evident from her own air that she was not a little ruffled at 
the words which had been addressed to herself. ‘That evening, 
when she returned home, in company with Edward, she felt 
a heaviness of heart, a gloom which all his efforts could not dis- 
pel; she even forgot to give him the usual invitation to enter, and 
when she retired for the night, the occurrences of the day—her 
meeting with Clifton—his appearance—the reports concerning 
him—Kate Shackly’s singular words—all floated rapidly through 
her mind and disturbed her repose. 


It was one of Helen’s favorite morning employments to go into 
the garden, and with basket and scissors collect the fresh blown 
roses before the dew was off, for rose-water. While thus engaged 
on the succeeding morning, she observed, in front of the palings, 
the tall figure of Henry Clifton, apparently on his return from a 
morning walk. ‘Their eyes immediately met, and he courteously 
saluted her. 

“You appear to be one of Flora’s fairest votarists.” 

‘“* My prettiest roses are not yet in bloom,” she blushingly re- 
plied, and tendered him a rose and bud, which he received with 
a smile, and handsomely acknowledging the favor, waved his 
hand and passed on. As he turned, she observed for the first 
time what appeared to be a hectic flush upon his cheek. On the 
next morning he appeared again, and a similar conference ensued. 
Her heart beat more violently than ever, and she began to feel an 
interest in every thing which related to the stranger. A sense of 
impropriety, however, in thus conversing with one who was en- 
tirely unknown, induced her to discontinue, for the present, her 
morning visits to the garden. One week went by, and eve 
morning Helen, stationed at the blind, observed him, as he ama 
look round with an air of disappointment at not seeing her en- 
gaged in the usual task. Curiosity, inspired perhaps by certain 
sentiments he had awakened in her breast, at length induced her 
to make further inquiries concerning him, and, if ible, to 
learn his character and motives, but who to consult tor this pur- 
pose she knew not. One evening, while engaged in watching a 
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glorious sunset, from the parlor window, she saw Kate Shackly 
pass the house, apparently in one of her more lucid intervals, for 
she walked more slowly and looked about less frequently than 
was her wont. The thought immediately suggested itself that 
possibly Kate, from her recent remarks and her lonely, wanderin 
mode of life, might have seen or heard something which weal 
throw light on Clifton’s character. She accordingly overtook 
her, and, addressing her with kindness, endeavored to draw her 
unsettled thoughts by degrees to the subject. But all that Kate 
said consisted of broken unintelligible expressions, ending inva- 
riably with “love him not, or they’ll kill him,” seeming to con- 
found her own lover with Clifton and the reports concerning him. 
She suddenly stopped short—something seemed to flash into her 
mind ; she looked at Helen with one of her piercing glances, 
then at the setting sun, and seizing her by the hand she urged her 
along almost at a running pace, muttering to herself, as they ad- 
vanced, such expressions as these— 

“Yes, yes, she’s handsome—Kate was handsome once—be- 
cause he loved me they hanged him; he will love her and then 
they’ll hang him, and she will be like Kate, and they will laugh 
at her, too, and call her mad, and I will laugh—ha! how I will 
laugh.” 

Here she burst into a wild, maniac-like fit of laughter, which 
lasted for several minutes. ‘They were alone in the open fields, 
and Helen, alarmed at the conduct of the maniac, and fatigued 
with the rapid pace at which she had been hurried, strove to ex- 
tricate her hand from the bony grasp of Kate’s, and screamed for 
help. A gentleman immediately approached from a clump of 
willows on the bank of the stream at a short distance, whom 
no sooner perceived than she gave a chuckling sort of laugh, and, 
as he received the fainting form of Helen upon his arm, muttered 
these words in his ear— 

“ Aye, ye may well love her—but her heart will be broken, 
she’ll be like Kate.” 

She immediately disappeared among the willows. Clifton now 
applied such restoratives as were in his power, and soon revived 
the lady thus suddenly committed to his charge. On recovering, 
she started at the sight of Clifton ; he quieted her fears, inquired 
what had so suddenly placed her in the power of Kate, and offered 
to escort her home, an offer, which, in her agitation and alarm, 
she readily accepted. He seemed greatly surprised at Kate’s con- 
as as well as at the language she had to Helen and him- 
self. 

“Poor creature !”” he remarked, “she seems greatly to fancy these 
willows ; for, in my morning and evening walks, I have several 
times observed her sitting all alone beneath their shade. Perhaps 
the drooping of the trees accords best with her feelings, as it does 
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with mine, but the meeting of which she has this evening been 
the instrument, has served, in a measure, to revive my sinking 
spirits.”” 

ari What mean you ?” said Helen, startled at his singular remarks. 
Without apparently heeding the interruption, he continued— 

“Since I first saw you, you appear to have awakened a spring 
in the wintry desolation of my soul. In you rests the only link 
of social feeling which binds me to the world. Oh, did you 
know what comfort to a wounded conscience your presence can 
afford, you surely would not deny the boon I ask—you would 
allow an occasional interview, though you meet with one who is 
a stranger.” 

We cannot give the reader even an outline of the glowing and 
expressive language which Clifton used upon this occasion. ‘The 
effect upon the mind of the sensitive girl was instantaneous ; the 
appearance of the speaker, upon whose noble features consump- 
tion was so strongly depicted—the sentiments he uttered—all 
combined with the still and quiet of the moonlight to win upon 
her feelings, and she unthinkingly gave the promise he required. 
She met him again on the next evening at twilight, and again 
on the next, and they found ample entertainment in each other’s 
society. Her mother, who, ever since the interview with Clifton 
in the garden, had observed her altered conduct, and knowin 
her romantic disposition, suspected the cause, now began to fee 
alarmed at her frequent absences from the house, and determined 
to hasten their preparations for, what they had before meditated, 
a short visit to New York. The announcement came like an 
arrow to Helen’s heart. She had all along felt the impropriety of 
thus conferring with a total stranger, yet she still kept the secret, 
and feared to broach the matter to her mother or Mary, lest she 
should hear something to the prejudice of Clifton. She did not 
meet him again for several days ; at the end of which time, she 
resolved, in a final interview, to learn his history from his own 
mouth. When therefore he reproached her with unkindness in 
not allowing more frequent interviews, she replied that she knew 
not on whom her unkindness would have been bestowed, but his 
answer silenced her at once. 

“Would to God you could never know !” 

Two weeks were consumed in preparing for their departure, 
during which time her brother Theodore arrived from New York, 
and, by his engaging address, soon made acquaintance with the 
stranger, who perhaps was more sociable on other accounts ; for 
Theodore soon after formally introduced him to his mother and 
sister. 

He departed, in a few days, about as much of a stranger to the 
village as when he had entered it. Before he left, he requested 
Theodore to express to Helen his regret, that circumstances be- 
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ond his control had prevented his visiting her in an open and 
manner. 


“What a singular man that Mr. Clifton is,” said Theodore to 
his sister, on the day after the stranger’s departure. “ He 
sesses talents of a high order, converses freely on every subject, 
and is well acquainted with the classics ; but has withall a great 
passion for trifles. He has been preserving under a glass upon his 
table, for some time past, a withered rose and bud, with a paper 
around them, marked ‘ May 15th, 1813. H. S.’ in place of which, 
after he left, 1 found some lines of sentimental poetry. 


“vo HELENS. 


Oft have I felt thy silver tone 
Upon the heart like music waking, 
Gilding its fancies, one by one, 
Like sunbeams through the tempest breaking ; 
And chasing by its influence far, 
Sorrows, and gloom, and torturing care. 
Such be thou ever! on each hour 
In life's dull round bestowing fleetness : 
Marking each moment with a flower, 
Melting by more than magic power, 
Sorrows and tears, to smiles and sweetness.’ 


IV. 


The society of New York had, at first, no charms for Helen. 
Though naturally of a lively disposition, she found it impossible 
to free her mind immediately from the impressions it had received 
during her short intereourse with Clifton. She had regarded 
him with a sort of romantic, dream-like affection, bordering upon 
love, such as is elicited for the hero of poetry, or romance ; respect 
for his person and manners, mingled with compassion for his ap- 
parent misfortunes and his present suffering, all heightened by 
the mystery with which he was surrounded. Had the inter- 
course continued much longer, or had his visits been more open, 
it is probable that the impression would have been more deep and 
lasting. But, in course of time, when she was enabled to look 
back with more calmness upon his mysterious conduct, his dread 
of appearing in public, and his sudden departure, with the words 
he had used in their final interview, a host of reflections came 
into her mind—he might be a felon—a fugitive from justice— 
she seemed to awake as from a dream, and soon remembered the 
whole affair in no other light. 

Among the crowd of visitors who assembled at her uncle’s 
house in New York, was Col. Douglas, an officer who had already 
distinguished himself in his profession, on several occasions. A 
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great traveller, and a man of refinement and taste, possessing like- 
wise, a frankness and openness of heart which gained him friends 
wherever he went, he soon won the esteem and confidence of 
Helen. He walked with her by moonlight upon the Battery, 
and ministered to her fancy for the passionate and sentimental, 

from the rich stores of his mind and imagination. At such times, 

she thought there was something in his voice and manner, which 

resembled Clifton. The intimacy ripened into love, and they 

were soon after betrothed. 

Edward Seton had followed her to New York. I mentioned 
that she had never regarded him as other than a friend. She had 
even, unconsciously, treated him with comparative coldness, du- 
ring her intimacy with Clifton, which had led him to discontinue 
his visits, for the time, and seek a refuge from his own distracting 
thoughts in the society of Mary Thornton. But when the stran- 
ger departed forever, (the village gossips having spread the report, 
that Clifton was rejected, and had left on that account, ) new hopes 
inspired his breast, and he resolved to make one last effort to = 
his suit. Helen received him with all her former cordiality, 
saluted him by the familiar title of cousin, (a most bewitching 
title, by the way,) and they renewed their favorite game of chess. 
For a time, he supposed that his hopes were about to be realized. 
But jealousy was soon awakened on finding a rival in Douglas, 
and when he shortly after heard of the engagement, his rage and 
indignation knew no bounds. Her voice and her smiles were 
lost upon him; he felt that they were intended for another, and 
he denounced her as a flirt and a coquette, in the presence of 
Douglas. The spirit of the officer was aroused at this insult to 
his bride—a challenge ensued, and was accepted, on the very 
day when they were to leave for Auburn, there to celebrate the 
nuptials. 

V. 


In a small grove, a few rods to the right of the clump of wil- 
lows at Auburn, was an open space, which, from its retired situa- 
tion, was well suited for the settlement of affairsof honor. hither 
Seton and Douglas, attended by two friends and the village phy- 
sician, repaired on the day after their return from New York. As 
they passed the willows, they observed Kate Shackly reclining, 
as was frequently her custom, on the bank beneath the trees, who 
immediately arose and followed them to the dueling ground. 
Aware that she was deranged, they permitted her to look quietly 
on, while the seconds, with all the usual parade, marked out the 
requisite number of paces, declared the regulations, and stationed 
the antagonists, with loaded pistols in their hands; when she im- 
mediately turned and disappeared. ‘The word was given, and 
both fired together; but neither shot took effect. A conference 
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between the seconds ensued, which resulted as such conferences 
usually do, and they were on the point of aiming their weapons a 

time, when they were interrupted by a scream, and in 
rushed Kate Shackly, followed by Helen Sanford and Mary 
Thornton. 


The scene that followed beggars description. Astonished and 
delighted, Seton listened to the eloquent and moving appeal of 
Mary Thornton, as she begged of him to desist for Helen’s sake, 
and for the sake of all who held him most dear. He thought he 
had never known her look so beautiful. Helen, with one hand 
on the pistol, which she had turned aside on her approach, gazed 
silently at Douglas, for a moment, as if in doubt whether to up- 
braid him for his folly, or to try the force of entreaty. At length 
she assumed an air of indifference, and delivering to him a letter 
which she held in the other hand, exclaimed, 

“Well, Douglas, if you are disposed to trifle with life, Helen 
Sanford will not stand in your way, though she never becomes 
the wife of a duelist! But here is a letter, apparently from one 
who had more regard for her feelings, who valued life for her 
sake. What news from Henry Clifton ?” 

“Henry Clifton!” he exclaimed. “And did you know him? 
Yes, that was my poor brother’s name once.”’ 

Your brother ?”’ 

Without heeding the question, Douglas hastily tore open the 
the letter, and perused its contents. 

“Oh, God,” he cried, “how narrowly have I escaped! Why 
did I not remember his last injunction, never to fight a duel. 
Thank Heaven it has come in season to save me from a crime!” 
He turned away, as if to give vent to his feelings and at the same 
time handed the letter to Helen. It was sealed with black, and 
directed to Col. Douglas in a peculiar hand-writing, which Helen 
had immediately recognized, as resembling that of the poetry 
which Clifton left for her on his departure. She read, 


“My Dean Brotnen,— 


Come to me quickly, I beseech you! I am fast wasting away, 
and have much to say to you about that marriage of which you 
speak. Oh, this consumption, or rather remorse, is gnawing at 
my vitals! Come quickly, do. Yours, 

Francis Dove.as.” 
(Below, in another hand-writing.) 


“ Sir,—We break the seal to inform you that your respected 
brother is deceased. Shortly after writing the above, he laid 
down, and quietly breathed his last” — 
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“ Yes,” interrupted the Colonel, having recovered his compo- 
sure, “yes, my poor brother is at last released from his troubles. 
He died of consumption, caused by remorse for having some 
years since killed a near and dear friend in a duel. ‘Tortured by 
the stings of conscience, fearing to meet the friends of the de- 
ceased, and pursued by the rigor of the laws, he left his native 
state, Massachusetts, and, after spending some time in this vicin- 
ity, suddenly departed for the west, without the knowledge of his 
friends, under the assumed name of Clifton. Much alarm was 
occasioned by his absence, and what has added to his misery 
since his return, a few months ago, is the announcement that a 
poor wretch who had been seen in his company, and had, as it 
seems, robbed him of some trifles, was, upon this evidence, exe- 
cuted for murder. You may have heard of Charles Gibson.” 

Kate, who during the conversation had stood in the midst of 
the party, with arms folded and a vacant gaze upon the speaker, 
seemed by degrees to recollect herself, and at the mention of her 
lover’s name, uttered a loud scream. 

“Oh! they murdered him! I knew it, I knew it; will no one 
else be grieved ? will no one’s heart be broken? Well, well, the 
judgment is coming.” 

So saying, the wretched maniac moved away. The reader 
may perhaps have accounted for her actions from her language. 
From the confused reports she had heard concerning Clifton, and 
from having seen him in company with Helen at the willows, 
away from her home, she had suddenly imbibed a notion that 
they were in the situation of herself and her own unfortunate 
lover, and that Clifton would be certainly killed, if Helen loved 
him without her parents’ consent; imagining, by a delusion not 
uncommon among crazy people, that Helen would then exchange 
places with herself. On the present occasion she had been de- 
ceived by the resemblance which Col. Douglas bore to his brother, 
and, beholding the weapons of death, concluded that Clifton was 
about to suffer the penalty, and hastened to watch the effect of 
her tidings upon Helen, whom she found engaged with Mary 
(her bride-maid) in preparing a wedding dress; having just re- 
ceived from the post-man the letter for Douglas which has been 
given. Startled by her frightful gestures and strange language, 
and still more by the announcement from a servant that Douglas 
had taken wo with him when he went out, they both deter- 
mined to follow her, accompanied by one or two servants for pro- 
tection, and the subsequent report of pistols from the grove quick- 
ened their speed. 

The remainder of the scene which occurred at the dueling 
ground, the explanations and reconcilement which ensued, need 
not be related, after the particulars we have already given. 
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“ Helen,” said Mary, a day or two afterwards, “ do you believe 
it possible for a man who has loved one being with devotion to 
transfer suddenly his affections to another ?” 

“Nothing would seem impossible, my dear Mary, after what 
we have Pan of the vagaries of love. ‘Those who are the 
most violent in their ions are said to be most suddenly cooled. 
I loved Clifton with devotion, as I thought: I may now say the 
same of Douglas. And you surely will not allow that man is 
more constant, or less likely to change than woman. But why 
do you ask ?”’ 

“ Edward Seton has proposed to me, and I have accepted.” 


LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 


Wrens, ‘mid the pangs of present grief, 
Fear points to woes to come ; 

When hope no more can bring relief, 
Or pierce the dark'ning gloom ; 

How sweet the ties of friendship then, 
The saddened heart to cheer; 

The balm of tender sympathy, 
The kindness of a tear. 


Then be thy book the modest shrine, 
Where truth with beauty blends, 

And love's fair flowers in garlands twine, 
Culled by thy cherished friends ; 

So when, life's eventful scenes, 
Thy joys shall all have fled, 

Then may they on thy saddened heart 
Their fragrant sweetness shed. 


Yet, trust not, lady, to the power 
Of aught beloved below, 

To lighten every gloomy hour, 
Or banish every woe ;— 

Not to allay our griefs alone, 
Were earthly friendships given ; 

They fix our love and hopes upon 
Our better friend in heaven. 
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AMERICAN POETRY. 


Tuat was a lovely creation of Grecian superstition, which 
gave to the visible forms of nature, life and beauty ; which peo- 
pled the solemn groves and moss-grown fountains, the rock-ribbed 
caverns and balmy vales of fair Hellas, with viewless spirits, 
whose fancied presence hallowed each spot and endeared each 
scene. 

_ What this mythology was in the physical world to the Gre- 
om the same in the intellectual, as to its operation and effect, is 

etry. 

The ancients when, perchance, they listened to the silvery 
murmur of some rivulet, seemed in their graceful imaginings, to 
be greeted by the voice of the fountain-nymph. ‘The lightning 
which rived the gnarled oak, was to them the bolt launched from 
the thunderer’s “red right arm.” The blast which swept across 
the Acgean, was the breath of the storm-god, awake to his 
work of dismay and desolation. ‘The zephyr, as it sighed through 
the forest-leaves, spoke to them in the tones of some dryad of the 
wood. Hoar tradition started up with all the stateliness of the 
historic muse, to enshrine upon the altar of superstition the sto 
of each crumbling ruin and fading monument. Imbued wit 
the spirit of this exquisite fancy, they looked upon the meanest 
place with interest, and it gave to the sublimest spectacle addi- 
tional grandeur and sublimity. 

And thus it is with Poetry. That is an art which invests the 
humblest subjects with an undying charm, and which imparts to 
the loftiest theme, new beauties and fresh grace. This is that 
delightful art which, transporting us into a fairy world of novel 
creations, gifts us with keener faculties to perceive and appreciate 
whatever is perfect in art, or attractive in nature. This it is 
which elevating us above the petty cares and tumults of existence, 
bearing us upon eagle-pinions beyond the smoky atmosphere of 
our work o’ day world, ennobles the character, refines the feelings, 
purifies the sentiments, and fits us for our station in a coming as 
well as in a present world. 

It is the spirit of Poesy which tints the painter’s pencil with 
its choicest colors. From her the sculptor’s chisel derives its chief- 
est triumphs. She clothes the language of the divine in its most 
pleasing attire. She touches the lips of the orator, with a “ liv- 
ing coal from off the altar.” 

Beneath her cheering beams all moral instincts blossom forth, 
endued with a vitality which the wintry blasts of vice can never 
chill, nor the hot breath of passion ever wither. By her magic 
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touch all that is lofty in thought or splendid in action, all that is 
generous in sentiment or great in example, is pictured forth with 
such vividness of truth, as to kindle emulation in the coldest 
bosom, and “ create a soul beneath the ribs of death.” 

If such are the uses of Poetry, who shall rightly estimate the 
poet’s influence? His influence is bounded only by the limits 
which confine mankind, for his are the sympathies which find an 
echo in every breast, and which, like the breeze that calls forth 
the music of the Holian lyre, strike aresponsive chord in every 
heart. "Tis his vocation, not alone to warm the fancy or to fire 
the imagination, but to instruct the mind and to inform the un- 
derstanding. ‘True Poetry is ever the most powerful ally of reli- 
gion, and the best friend to virtue, and he soils the purity of his 
profession who prostitutes his muse to the viler passions which 
deform mankind. The beautiful realms of the imagination 
should never be invaded by the steps of vice, nor insulted by the 
tread of licentiousness. 

Poetry is to the fine arts what refinement is to civilization ; and 
the poet occupies among men of letters the same position with 
educated man in society. As the arts exalt a nation’s character 
and improve its taste, so poetry may be said to correct the arts 
themselves. And as the educated man stands forth prominent 
above his fellows, so to the poet is assigned an equally conspicu- 
ous station in the literary world. 

‘Turning to our own country, the common object of our hopes 
and fears, the source of our pride as well as of our humiliation, 
we need scarcely to put the question, how has she filled this de- 
partment of national taste? [or the melancholy truth stares us in 
the face that there is not a single line of American poetry which 
might not at the present moment be blotted out of existence for- 
ever, and the world would never feel the void. And whence 
comes this lamentable deficiency? Shall we attribute it with 
some writers to a native inferiority fostered by our situation and 
institutions, or shall we not rather ascribe it to those many cir- 
cumstances which operate here to divert the attention to other 
and more gainful pursuits than that of letters? Why slumbers 
Halleck? Alas! his answer isa ready one. He tells us that now 


“ He's busy in the cotton trade 
And sugar line.”’ 


Why sleeps the muse of Byrant? The vexed arena of politics, 
the strife and confusion of conflicting factions, furnish him too 
with an answer, though with no apology. The auri sacra fames, 
that accursed hungering after gold which proved the bane of an- 
tiquity, has fastened upon our vitals. How long was it after the 
Roman emperors had returned laden with the spoils of the van- 
quished East that Latin authors preserved that virtue, that inde- 
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pendence and manliness of character which alone can give dig- 
nity toauthorship? And how long did Grecian letters withstand 
the corruption of Persian gold and Persian effeminacy, which 
spread like a pestilence into all parts of the body politic and taint- 
ed not only the life-blood of the republic, but infused its poison 
into every vein of her literature. Prostitution and venality were 
the order of the day. The orator sold his eloquence for gold. 
The philosopher wielded his pen for gold. For gold the histo- 
rian would trick out a monster in all the trappings of virtue, and 
robe infamy itself in the garb of decency. The poet thought 
that the golden stream of Pactolus might be diverted into the 
= founts of Helicon, and that the laurel of Parnassus should 

lasped around his brows with a gilded fillet. And what was 
the result? Grecian literature became a dry and sapless trunk, 
without one green shoot to keep in mind its former freshness, 
without one vein to transmit its former healthy current. 

What however in former times was the work of , half a 
century bids fair to accomplish among us. Modern utilitarianism 
has already pushed us far beyond the verge of Mammon’s king- 
dom, and the lust of gain has seized upon the entire community. 
Our dollar-dollar feelings swallow up every other. They enter 
into the statesman’s plans and the scholar’s musings—they in- 
trude into seats of honor and trust, and usurp a place amid the stu- 
dent’s meditations. A short-sighted people is that, and ignorant 
of its best reputation, which sees in the creations of the mind 
naught to admire, in the effusions of genius naught to applaud, 
in the thoughts of the poet naught to love. But so long as this 
mercenary spirit which levels every thing to the mean standard 
of practicality rules the ascendant, so long must we be content 
with our reputation as a stock-jobbing, money-grasping nation, 
strangers to every species of taste and refinement. 

Another cause of our deficiency may be found in that intellec- 
tual vassalage which enchains us to a servile aping of the worn- 
out vices 0 of calanctetin Europe, and which causes us to bow with 
a worse than oriental deference to the dicta of a Blackwood or a 
Quarterly Review. His countrymen never discovered that they 
had among them the second Addison till the Foreign Quarterly 
had smiled patronizingly upon the works of Irving. And Cooper 
was never known asthe “Scott of America” till Blackwood had 
stamped upon his novels the — of imperial approbation. 

In trusting thus the credit of our authors to the tender mercies 
of foreign critics, we forget that the hireling partizans of monar- 
chy are not the men to look complacently upon the efforts of a 
rising republic. And in consequence, many an author languishes 
here, whose writings are well fitted to honor himself and his 
country, but who is hardly known beyond the pale of friendship, 
because trans-atlantic criticism has consigned him to oblivion, and 
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cis-atlantic pliancy has yielded without a murmur, as to the fiat 
of destiny. 

The character of this people, as modified by their institutions, 
may be another reason of their mental inferiority. It is the boast 
of a free country, that she holds out to merit occupations of dig- 
nity and profit. It is the tendency of a popular government to 
magnify the importance of civil distinctions. Hence the black- 
letter science of the lawyer is crowded with votaries, who in a 
different state of things might have transferred to the cultivation 
of literature, the talents which are now absorbed in the chicanery 
of politics, or in the struggle for professional eminence. 

We may observe besides, that in our country every thing seems 
to be forced by a sort of hot-house warmth into premature vigor. 
The youth just emancipated from the cloisters of college, burns 
to distinguish himself and sighs over the failure of his hopes, with- 
out reflecting that the greatest achievements in any art can only 
be made by patient study and long continued application. Gen- 
ius he may be possessed of, but genius uncultivated never yet 
accomplished any thing brilliant or lasting. It is like the dia- 
mond of the mine, the gem it is true is valuable, but it needs the 
skillful hand of the lapidary to polish it into beauty and ornament. 

Why should we rank so far below other nations in variety and 
originality of talent? Why should this miserable deficiency 
longer continue? Does the poet seek for the inspiration of natural 
scenery? Let him look abroad upon the most glorious land that 
the sun shines on—the noblest country God ever gave man to 
inhabit—combining all that is grand and magnificent with what- 
ever is lovely and peaceful—land of the mountain and the flood, 
and land of the citron-groves and orange-flowers. Does he seek 
for historical associations? What better subject for a poet’s en- 
thusiasm than the self-denying virtues of the Puritans, the per- 
severing industry of the Hollander, the daring courage of the 
Cavalier. ‘The dangers and privations of our early settlement, 
the exploits of the revolution, our thousand Indian legends, offer 
themes of romantic interest and patriotic exultation, the thought 
of which should make the pulse beat quick and the blood flow 
fast in every heart that claims to feel a love of country or of 
kindred. 

What can be compared to intellectual excellence? Would 
England exchange the influence which the thoughts and lan- 
guace of Shakspeare are at this day exercising, for the evanes- 
cent trophies of her military heroes? Would Italy tear off the 
chaplets from the brows of Dante and Tasso, to crown her mighty 
captains or consummate statesmen? ‘The glory of the warrior, 
the fame of the statesman, the power of nations, pass away with 
the fluctuations of time, but the glories of the mind, the fame 


of genius, the power of intellect, are immortal in duration and 
universal in influence. 
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Frail and fleeting are the memorials of human ur. A 
shattered column marks the site of ancient Babylon, and the 
Egyptian p ids alone remain to tell what Egypt was. The 
fountains of Castaly are no longer the haunts of the Muses but 
the home of a fierce banditti; the forum which once echoed to 


the tread of Brutus is a cattle market, and the Roman Coliseum, ’ 
where once congregated the masters of the world, is tenanted by me 
a solitary hermit, who guards the ruins. But Roman genius died J : 


not when fell the Capitol, and the strains of Homer still survive, 
though the Greece which Homer sung is “living Greece no 
more.” Grecian liberty, Grecian freedom gave to Grecian liter- 
ature its energy and richness, its pathos and sublimity. And why 
should not the like causes produce the like effects now ? 

At least let us cling with all the devotion of patriotism and all 
the ardor of philanthropy to the belief that America shall become 
what Athens was—to the end that if there is a period in the fu- 
ture when this republic shall be buried in the sepulcher of nations, 
she may leave behind some other Homer, some second Pindar, to 
immortalize the country which could beget such men, and to 
cause the world to mourn that hard necessity which commits to 
ruin states and empires. 


TO THE FIRST BLUE-BIRD OF SPRING. 


O wetcomrf, thrice weleome, fleet rover of ether, 
Again to the hill, and the wood, and the grove ! 

Thou herald of light downy winds and calm weather, 

© welcome art thou with thy ditty of love! 


Aloft on yon willow, thou beautiful rover, 
Perch safely and carol thy wild song again ; 

While beside thee sits pruning his pinions thy lover, 

Or with blithe notes returning thy soul-thrilling strain. 


Thou hast come from the land where the gentle breeze blowing, 
On its soft bosom bears the sweet scent of the lime ; 

Where the wild bees are humming and cattle are lowing, 

And fresh flowers are blushing in beauty and prime. 


Where the brooks frolic gaily, and cool sparkling feuntains 
Are never enchain'd by the frost and the snow ; 

But at morn, noon and eve dash adown the moss mountains, 

And dye their fair locks in the sun's ruddy glow. 


Thou hast come from these beautics—alas! for our valleys, 
And hill, wood and forest, no shelter they are ; 
No garlanded woodlands for mirth and gay sallics, 


No warm groves to build in, to love and to pair. 
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We have nothing around us but changes and howling 
Of winds that sweep fiercely the waste glebe along ; 
The skies are now sunny, now threat’ning and scowling, 

And spring is but coming our valleys among. 


Yet if thou awhile canst wait, beautiful comer, 
His arm, who directs the loud whirlwind and storm, 
Shall restore the fresh gales and rewaken the summer, 
With its heart-cheering music and scented breath warm. 


Then the flowers shall awake, and the stock-dove shall woo 
The black-bird shall whistle aloud in his den ; 

The lark shall shrill sweetly, the turtle shall coo, 
And the dashing of waters resound through the glen. 


Fair Nature, arrayed in her gay smiles and dresses, 
Shall scatter her beauties by forest and river ;— 

We'll adore her rich mantle, her flower wreaths and tresses, 
And sing summer's gladness forever and forever. 


ELOCUTION. 


Tne art of reading is among the most important branches of 
education. “'T'o read well,” is an accomplishment possessed by 
few, though within the reach of all. It enables one to enliven the 
domestic circle, and is a necessary preparation for public speaking. 
The latter view claims our attention at the present time. That 
an art so important as that of elocution should be so much neg- 
lected, can only be accounted for by supposing that in youth we 
are careless respecting it, and that the labor of correcting our de- 
fects is a barrier to improvement in speaking in after life. A few 
hints, however, upon the real nature of those defects, and of their 
remedies, may not be amiss. “The first step towards becoming 
a good elocutionist,” says Comstock, “is a correct articulation ; 
and the best method for acquiring a correct articulation, is to ex- 
ercise the voice on the elementary sounds of the language.” Clear 
and distinct enunciation is an essential quality in a good speaker ; 
it will enable him to be heard with ease by the most numerous 
assembly. Yet how many, supposing that an elevated tone and 
vehement declamation are necessary before a large audience, ex- 
haust themselves by a strained and rapid utterance. But when 
words are thus spoken, the sound of mingled reverberations grates 
harshly on the ear. On the other hand, even a whisper may be 
heard at a surprising distance when distinctly uttered. Public 
speakers might preserve their own health, and secure the comfort 
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of their audience, by attending to their articulation. Let them 
remember, that words, in order to be well understood, “are to be 
delivered out from the lips as beautiful coins newly issued from 
the mint, deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly finished, 
neatly struck by the proper organs, distinct, in due succession, 
and of due weight.” 

Doubtless the habit of indistinct articulation often acquired in 
childhood, clings to us, in some degree, in after life. Parents and 
nurses are very unwise in attempting to simplify language by the 
use of what is termed “baby talk.” In familiar conversation, 
too, we are often careless of the pronunciation of our words. ‘The 
remark of Cicero, respecting the proper use of language, applies 
to the formation of a habit of correct articulation: “sed magni 
interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie domi, quibuscum loquatur 
a puero, quemadmodum patres, pedagogi, matres etiam loquan- 
tur.” Yet the defects of early education may be remedied by 
a careful exercise of the voice on the elementary sounds of the 
language. Dr. Rush, the author of an able treatise on the “ Phi- 
losophy of the Human Voice,” remarks, ‘“‘ when the elements are 
pronounced singly, they may receive a concentration of the or- 
ganic effort, which gives them a clearness of sound and a definite 
outline, if I may so speak, at their extremes, that make a fine 
preparative for a distinct and forcible pronunciation in the com- 
pounds of speech.”” ‘The Doctor enumerates thirty-five elemen- 
tary sounds in the English language. ‘These he divides into three 
classes ; the first, called Tonic sounds, are twelve in number, and 
are heard in the following words: all, art, and, ale, eel, err, end, 
isle, in, old, ooze, our. ‘The second class consists of fourteen 
sounds, called Subtonics: bow, dare, give, love, may, not, sing, 
roe, then, vile, wo, ye, zone, azure. ‘The third class is composed 
of the remaining nine elements, called Atonics: fame, he, kite, 
park, sit, shine, take, think, wheat. He who will daily practice 
for a few moments upon these elementary sounds, until he shall 
be able to utter each of them distinctly, may at length overcome 
even natural impediments of speech. Surely, the end to be se- 
cured is worth the trouble of the experiment. 

The second step towards becoming a good elocutionist, is a 
proper attention to rhythmus. Rhythmus is defined to be “ an 
instinctive sense and idea of dividing the duration of all sounds 
and motions, by an equal periodical pulsation, like the oscillations 
of apendulum.” Mr. Steele first published a notation for accent, 
pause, and emphasis. According to his plan, a sentence or verse 
is divided, by bars, into measures analogous to those of music ; and 
notes or signs are used to mark the degree of stress belonging to 
each syllable. ‘This system, which is by no means complicated, 
is highly recommended by Dr. Rush, and has been much im- 
proved by Dr. Comstock, to whom we are indebted for many 
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valuable treatises on Elocution. By learning to read according 
to this notation, the student will become familiar with those prin- 
ciples of accentuation and pause which should guide him in public 
speaking. Nor is this method merely mechanical ; it is the one 
adopted in all our studies. In the Greek grammar, we conjugate 
first the regular verbs, and afterwards those which are irregular 
or defective. In learning to reason, we study first the pure math- 
ematics, involving ouly certainties ; and afterwards metaphysics, 
involving probabilities, or moral certainty, as distinct from abso- 
lute demonstration. Weare warranted then in the assertion, that 
every good speaker must be a good reader, and that every man 
may become a good reader by the observance of rules. In child- 
hood our teachers are our models in reading and speaking ; yet 
they are often imperfect models. Hence, Dr. Rush argues, “ that 
this subject is of the utmost importance in the schools of elocu- 
tion, will be admitted by those who have observed the manner in 
which children learn to read: for the close attention which their 
ignorance requires, and the slowness of utterance, lead them to 
lay an equal stress on every syllable, or at least upon every word.” 

But rhythmus is, strictly, no less natural than important. The 
poet seeks to adapt his verse to that delicate perception of rhythm 
which exists in the mind of every intelligent reader. ‘Take, for 
instance, the following line : 


Iroint thee, witch! the rump-fed ronyon cries.’’—Macbeth. 


Here we should instinctively lay on each syllable its proper stress, 
even if all marks of punctuation were omitted; and so of ten 
thousand instances. Gardiner, in his able treatise on “ The Music 
of Nature,’ makes the following remark: “A well-constructed 
sentence, simply as it regards the flow of words, will, when meas- 
ured by musical notes, have all the relative proportion of a strain 
of music, founded upon the laws of musical expression. If we 
inspect the fine adagios of Haydn and Beethoven, we shall find 
them composed of sounds varying in duration from the slowest 
note to those of the greatest quickness; and if we examine a 
speech of Shakspeare, or a description of Milton’s, we shall find 
them also composed of words ponderous and slow, mingled with 
particles and syllables of the greatest rapidity.” In the chapter 
on Language, the author gives several pleasing illustrations of this 
fact. We do violence then to the structure of language when 
we neglect rhythm. 

There is a further analogy between speech and song. Both 
are based upon the diatonic scale ; but in speech the voice glides 
from one note to another, whilst in song it ascends or descends by 
regular intervals. In the one case an inclined plane is used, in 
the other a ladder ; both for the same purpose. Hence, by the 
study of music a speaker may gain great compass of voice, and 
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command over its powers. He may acquire a correct intonation, 
which is the third thing essential to good elocution. What can 
be more unpleasant than a “ fone,” in the voice of a public speaker ? 
It is insupportable in one who attempts to read the service of the 
Setocedl, church. We have heard the liturgy read, when to lis- 
ten was torture; and we have mentally said, in the words of 
Cesar to a poor reader, “ Do you read or sing? If you sing, you 
sing very ill.” A tone is wearisome alike to the speaker and the 
audience ; and as it usually results from a strained effort to be 
heard, it makes the utterance indistinct. Speakers sometimes 
pitch upon a high key at the commencement of a discourse, and 
afterwards attempt to lower their tone ; thus alternating between 
two unpleasant sounds. On this subject, the following quaint 
remarks are quoted by Gardiner, from Roger Ascham, tutor to 
Queen Elizabeth. “When a matter is spoken with an apte voyce 
for everye affection, the hearers, for the most part, are moved as 
the speaker woulde ; but when a man is always in one tone, like 
a humble bee, or els now in the top of the church, now downe 
that no man knoweth where to have him ; or, piping like a reede, 
or roaring like a bull, as some lawyers do, which thinke they do 
best when they cry loudest ; these shall never move, as I have 
known manye well learned have done, because theyr voyce was 
not stayed afore, with learninge to singe. For all voyces, great 
and small, base and shrill, weak or soft, may be holpen and 
brought to a good point by learninge to singe.” 

It is to be regretted that so many look upon the arts of speech 
with contempt. The rules of rhetoricians and elocutionists they re- 
gard as trivial, or as fitted only to teach men how to impose on their 
fellows. Dr. Blair has so ably refuted this opinion, that it is need- 
less to dwell upon it here. It is indeed true, that men must rely, 
for success in speaking, on good common sense. ‘Thought is the 
substance of speech. But how much stronger is the conviction 
which argument produces when presented with the authority of 
Demosthenes or the grace of Cicero! Vocal exercises should 
form an essential part of a collegiate education. ‘The Corporation 
of this Institution have accordingly made a provision for instruc- 
tion in the art of Elocution, which its importance demands. 

Improvement in speaking depends on individual exertion. With- 
out frequent and careful practice upon selected pieces, few can 
learn either to read or speak well. Yet what have not men sacri- 
ficed for oratory ? Demosthenes is a noble example of persever- 
ance amid difficulties, against which few orators are called to con- 
tend. Rather than shrink from any labors for this end, let us say 
in the words of Cicero, “dicendi autem me non tam fructus et 
gloria, quam studium ipsum exercitatioque, delectat.” 
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EARLY DAYS. 


1 wisn I was a child again, 
From every trouble free ; 

Oh, why did not those days remain, 
Those days of youthful glee. 

I wish this heart had never known, 
What now it knows too well; 

And early pleasures ne'er had flown, 
Nor broke my childhood's spell. 


How brightly then my hours did speed, 
How free from every care ; 

Like fairy steppings on the mead, 
When dew-drops glisten there. 

I thought the clouds were angels’ wings,— 
I'm sure I know not why,— 


And all the stars some golden things 
Arranged along the sky. 


I thought the wind was music made 
By spirits in the trees ; 

And oft I flung me in the shade, 
To prattle with the breeze. 

I thought each flower a little homé, 
Where tiny sprites did dwell ; 

And watched to see the young bees come, 
Their tales of love to tell. 


And when I laugh'd beside the lake, 
Where I was wont to play, 

I never thought that time would take 
Those early joys away. 

I did not think this lightsome heart, 
Would ever weep for pain ; 

And all my childhood's mirth depart, 
To come no more again. 


And when beside my mother's knee, 
I breath'd my infant prayer, 

I never dream'd that life to me, 
Would ever be but fair. 

Oh, give me back those days again, 
Of childhood's merry joy ; 

And let me ever thus remain, 
A happy, laughing boy. 
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A SKETCH. 


“ In each human heart terror survives 
The ruin it has gorged ; the loftiest fear 

All that they would disdain to think were true.’ Shelley. 
“ In some minds the first impression is so strong and so permanent, and resists 
im such a manner those considerations which might remove or moderate it, that we 
find difficulty i in drawing the line between it and that kind of false impression which 
constitutes the lower degree of insanity.''—Abercrombie. 


‘Harp down your helm—hard down I tell you!’ 

‘ Hard down it is, sir,—the tiller is already jamm’d alee against 
the round-house.’ 

‘Let fly those jib-sheets—haul after the spanker—shiver the 
head-sails—ease off that fore-spencer-sheet—be quick, my men, be 
quick, or you will be food for the sharks in less than ten minutes!’ 

Such were the hasty orders of Captain Hinckley, at one of those 
moments of sudden and extreme peril when all the judgment and 
firmness of the sailor are called into requisition. ‘To ascertain 
the cause of these orders, we must sketch you, Reader, the dan- 
— situation in which the good ship Canton was unexpectedly 

aced. 
" The southern coast of Norway from the Naze to the harbor of 
Frederickwaern, a distance of one hundred and seventy miles, is 
bounded by a high, precipitous wall of rock against which the 
uneasy swell of the sea has been dashing and wreathing for many 
thousand years. So perpendicular have the waters worn this 
frowning battlement that to scale it from below is impossible, and 
although at its base the largest man of war might be sunk entirely 
out of sight, yet owing to the powerful surge which is incessantly 
rolling up and breaking, not even a life-boat could live there for a 
moment. ‘The Canton had recently sailed from St. Petersburg 
on her homeward-bound voyage to B——, but owing to the 
lightness of the wind, had been nearly two weeks in beating 
through the Categat and around the Scaw. It was now the 
month of July, and the day on which this sketch commences was 
ushered in by a gorgeous morning when nature was busy in adorn- 
ing herself. Scarcely a breath trembled on the gently undu- 
lating surface of the deep, and the sun, as he came up from among 
the Norwegian rocks and mountains, had flung a single, broad 
glance over his bounded path and then retired, as if in disdain of 
this lesser planet, behind the cloudy drapery ;—or, to leave the 
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tical for the nautical, “4 A. M. light breezes—heavy clouds 
in the north—the sun almost obscured—ship is moving very 
heavily, having scarcely steerage way.” Captain Hinckley had 
noted the peculiar beauty of the morning, and with that sagacity 
which seems almost intuitive in an old sailor had remarked to his 
chief mate that there would soon be a change, attended with a 
cracking breeze. His predictions were verified, and when the 
sun went down on that evening, the Canton was flying along un- 
der the press of all her canvass at the rate of over eleven knots 
an hour, with the Naze, bearing west by north, on her starboard 
bow, distant about forty miles. As the night closed in, the mist, 
which had been gathering during the latter part of the afternoon, 
settled heavily down into a dense fog, and so intense was the 
darkness that it seemed to oppress with its weight. Captain H. 
stirred not from his position beside the helmsman. His eye was 
steadily fixed on the compass, noticing the slightest variation from 
the prescribed course, save once or twice when he strove, but in 
vain, to pierce the impenetrable gloom that poured in on every 
side. He was fully aware of the peril he incurred in standing 
across so near the Norway shore, but he knew the fidelity of his 
noble vessel, and more than once she had brought him safely out 
from greater dangers than now threatened, and had there not been 
a strong lee-current setting in towards the land, all his calculations 
as to bearing and distance would now have been correct. He had 
just ordered the second mate to see if the men forward were keeping 
a good “look out,” when almost simultaneously shouts were 
heard, “ breakers ahead !—breakers abeam !—breakers on the 
starboard bow !” 

Such was the situation of the Canton. ‘The current had set 
her close into the shore, until she was scarcely her length from the 
iron-bound barriers. Instantaneous death seemed inevitable ; for 
so great was the ship’s momentum that, even though she should 
obey the influence of her sails and rudder, she would necessarily 
sweep far ahead in making the circle that would change her direc- 
tion while going “in stays.” No time was allowed for reflec- 
tion,—it was action or death. More quickly, if possible, than the 
thought was conceived were the orders given, and as rapidly 
obeyed. The noble ship rounded up swiftly into the wind in 
defiance of its strength, and with a single slat of her sails, which 
ringing on the air like thunder was echoed back from the beetling 
precipice, she gracefully but firmly fell off on the other tack, 
and in a moment after was shooting away from the danger, fling- 
ing in high spray the stainless white foam from her bows like the 
proud pantings of the victorious racer. 

‘Said [not so? observed Fitz-Eustace, the supercargo, to Cap- 
tain Hinckley. ‘It was no unmeaning word I uttered when I bid 
you beware of the Naze of Norway. I felt that the spell was 
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upon me this morning, and would that I had perished in those 
boiling surges, for a life like mine is but protracted agony.’ 

‘Cheer up! cheer up, my good fellow! these idle dreams are 
completely ruining you. Have we not safely escaped ?—and 
surely it were worth the peril to see the Canton behave so nobly. 
For heaven’s sake, what is it that has thus changed you ?’ 

‘Captain Hinckley, I am changed indeed. What I was I am not 
and never shall be again. But a few weekssince whose eye was 
brighter, whose shout louder, whose step lighter than mine? Who 
rang the peals of laughter oftener than 1, and to whom did the 
whole crew point as the very personification of mirth but to me, 
Fitz-Eustace, the gayest of the gay? All around me then was 
light and beauty :—not a grief cankered my heart,—not a care 
wrinkled my brow. Sorrow | laughed at, and despised with con- 
tempt the brooder over trouble. But now, now—cursed word! 
I would not, yet I do utter it; for as oft as it comes, it rings the 
knell of my doom ; yes, that withering now—and yet I cannot 
destroy it; I must, I will repeat it until a thousand times spoken 
it becomes so many evil fiends to drive this soul to madness.’ 

‘Why, man, you rave! you are making a fool of yourself, Fitz- 
Eustace, thus to give way to some mere phantasy of your brain. 
Fling away these sickly whims, for I will not allow them 
aboard my vessel; why, you will infect the whole crew.’ 

‘Will not allow? ha! ha! Can you tell the tempest, when it 
rushes forth in its fury, that it shall not roar? Can you bid the 
old white-haired ocean hush itself to sleep when its giant waves 
are chafed to madness? Can you catch the lightning as it glances, 
and spread it out for a mellow twilight on the sky, or bid the 
thunder roll harmoniously along like the singing of a zephyr? 
Talk not then to me of allowance ; God and my doom are my 
masters! I know no others.’ 

‘ Fitz-Eustace, be calm! and if it will ease that heart, which 
seems thus burdened, to tell me the cause of your suffering, retire 
with me to the cabin, and if there be not crime at the bottom of 
all this, be assured I will most sincerely sympathize with you, 
and do all in my power to alleviate your sufferings.’ 

‘Nay, sit down here ; it is the most fitting place for my tale ; 
the open sky, and the broad ocean, suit best the temper of my 
soul. All I have to say can be told in a few words. Listen, then. 
During our stay at St. Petersburg, I received a note from the 
Messrs. Cramer, requesting my immediate attendance upon some 
important business. Proceeding there, I found, that owing toa 
mistake I had made in one of the invoices, there would be a loss 
of some thousand roubles in the sale of the sugars. Angry with 
myself at this carelessness, I returned to my room, and in cross- 
ing the square which fronts the Imperial Palace, I had reached 
the statue of Peter the Great, when a female beggar accosted me, 
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and ing herself directly in my way, supplicated me, first in 
A an then in English, to bestow a pittance upon her. I 
was far from being either in the pitying or giving mood, and 
therefore spurned her from my path. ould that I could recalj 
that moment—that act! but it is too late. With an eye flashi 
out the hate of her soul, she lifted her shrivelled hands tow 
heaven, and imprecated a short but most horrible curse upon me. 
“ Wretch !”’ shouted she, “soon shall the time be when thou shalt 
bitterly say, ‘ would that now I was that beggar.’ ” 

‘ Heeding her not, I passed on, and forgot the occurrence, until 
I had retired to rest that night. ‘The feverish uneasiness of the 
day had subsided, and, wearied by my duties, I was just passing 
through that dreamy state of neither consciousness nor insensi- 
bility which precedes sleep, when the thought of the beggar 
flashed across my mind, and in an instant I felt the whole force 
of my inhumanity and of her imprecation. ‘There was no lon 
slumber for these eyes. I called reason to my aid,—judgment, 
conscience were summoned,—but in vain. ‘The curse rolled 
louder and more horribly all around me ; and when the morning 
dawned, the sun’s first rays fell on a miserable, fevered, doomed 
man. 
‘From that moment every thing was changed; and now, aye, 
now, now, thou infernal hag, nature seems to have flung a 
mourning robe around herself ; the whisperings of the breeze pall 
on my ear like a dirge wailed for the wretched ; the light which 
once tinged all around with loveliness, now seems like the burn- 
ing glare of a volcano, and the deep blue sky, which I have loved 
even to adoration, like a vast mirror, reflects back the ghastly hue 
of a sickly ocean writhing beneath it. ‘The past comes up before 
my mind distorted into every possible form of loathing, while the 
future seems a yawning grave. Home, kindred, friends, are but 
unmeaning words, unheeded, save for the associations once con- 
nected with them. Never again will a smile play on these fea- 
tures, unless it be when memory slumbers, and even then it will 
be but the meteor’s gleam on a stormy sky ; and should a laugh 
ever break from these lips, it will startle by its strangeness. I 
know the world will charge me with folly, and rightly, too, for I 
brand myself a fool. The dark saying uttered by that imp of 
hate ought not thus control me; and yet why should it not? 
Every man has his moments when some powerful spell is upon 
him, controlling every feeling, thought, and action, and what if 
mine be a horrible one. Captain Hinckley, you have my secret ; 
use it as you will, but on the peril of your life, breathe it not to 
those I once loved at home ; nor even hint to them the misery 
which has settled on the doomed brother and son.’ 

Thus saying, Fitz-Eustace strode haughtily away towards the 
tafferel, and wrapping his storm-coat closely about him, threw 
himself into the stern-boat to brood alone over his misery. 
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Four weeks passed on, and the Canton was safely moored in 
the harbor of B——. During the passage, Fitz-Eustace had 
maintained the same melancholy reserve which characterized his 
actions at the time of sailing, and, although daily associating with 
Captain H., never reverted to the cause of his gloom. Ev 
one aboard regarded him with feelings akin to superstitious re | 
respecting while they censured. During his stay in B——, the 
excitement attendant upon the discharge of the cargo and the 
winding up of the voyage, seemed, for a time, to arouse Fitz- 
Eustace, but when these were over, he was again the same strange 
being. His friends marked the change, and, unable to discover 
the cause, did all that devoted affection could devise to dissipate 
his melancholy. In vain were their best efforts ;—wealth, pleas- 
ure, praise, were lavished upon him, but only to fall ungathered 
at his feet. Society was shunned, and his only recreation was to 
stray away into the solitude of the country, and there alone give 
full play to the mad fancy that ruled him. Daily and hourly was 
the curse fulfilled, and a thousand times did he wish, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, that he was the beggar of the Russian square. 

There is something beautiful in the silent influence which Na- 
ture exerts upon a troubled mind. Whether we go to her when 
she has decked herself with the flowers of spring, or when the 
snow is on her hills and the ice in her valleys, she has always a 
kind voice to greet us which falls on the heart like the minister- 
ings of a guardian spirit. ‘The blossom and the hoar-frost have 
each the same whisper, the little mll and the river the same song 
of welcome. Nature’s every look is love, and all who seek her 
find a changeless friend. With the hand of kindness she su 
ports the fainting soul, and, catching the tears as they gather in 
the eye, dashes them away, and leaves a holy smile to tremble 
there. Poverty, sickness, adversity, come to her in sorrow and 
return in gladness ; while the wretched and despairing bless the 
benefactor that has flung a ray of hope across their darkened souls. 

These daily rambles were not without their influence on Fitz- 
Eustace. His heart was touched by the ministrations of Nature, 
and the dark cloud that shadowed him had its edges tinged with 
a chastened brightness. ‘The voices around the fire-side fell not 
without their music on his ear, and the smiles of friends were 
greeted as welcome visitors. ‘The time for his — again 
arrived. The peculiar morbid spirit which infected Fitz-Eustace, 
instead of unfitting him for the transactions of business, seemed 
to impart an unnatural energy and activity in the performance of 
these duties, so that a greater amount of property was now con- 
signed to him for investment than on the a voyage. 

Again Fitz-Eustace was aboard the Canton with Captain Hinck- 
ley, bound out to Havana. It being now the winter season, the 
commencement of the passage was somewhat boisterous, but as 
the wind was favorable, blowing a stiff, double-reef-topsail breeze 
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from the northwest, the gulf stream was soon crossed, and in a 
few days the Canton was gliding quietly along, with her stud- 
ding-sails and royals catching every ig 8 pe of the tropics. At 
the close of the twelfth day the ship had reached the Bahama 
Banks, and was lying becalmed near the island of Abaco. 

It was a lovely evening,—one of those when the sun in his 
lavish wantonness pours out all his treasures on the sky and 
ocean. Along the western horizon hung a low, broken bank 
of clouds, glowing with the mingled colors of beauty, and so 
undefined was its line of union with the equally gorgeous wa- 
ters of the ocean, that it seemed like a vast perspective ; as if 
Nature, in one of her wild freaks, had changed the surface of the 
earth into a magnificent plain. ‘The evening star was alone in 
the heavens, and so dimly distinguished was it amid the crimson 
flush which was flung upon the sky, that it seemed like the mild 
eye of a spirit looking bashfully down through its filmy veil of 
gold. Not a whisper trembled in the air,—not a speck dimpled 
the burnished waters. It was the hush of Nature, when silent, 
breathless, before her God she offers up her evening orisons. 

Fitz-Eustace had watched with intense pleasure the splendid 
scene. Nor was he alone in the delightful study ; every soul 
aboard drank in the inspiration of the hour. 

‘ What a glorious eve is this,’ said Fitz-Eustace to Captain H. 
‘ How unlike those heavy, leaden sunsets which close a northern 
day.’ 

‘It is indeed a lovely one, and right glad am I to see Fitz- 
Eustace himself again. Read, my young friend, the true lesson 
which nature is writing out in such fair characters before you. 
It is the sun which has created that beauty, and so in thy heart 
will love for the great Jehovah render every thing beautiful and 
bright around you.’ 

‘ True—most true! But how long is this pageantry to last? 
ere another hour, blackness will rest on that purpled sky, and the 
infant zephyr start up into the giant storm. ‘Thus is it with 
life. There are moments when the world goes trippingly, and 
the heart, wherever it looks, sees naught but gladness. Memory, 
from the ocean of the past, brings up nothing but pearls, while 
hope withdraws the veil of the future only so far as to reveal its 
forming beauties. ‘Then comes a change, and the soul looks in 
vain for what it once so dearly loved.’ 

‘What though darkness shall dissipate this splendor, will not 
many a star come to us? and is the soft mosaic which midnight 
works upon the sky less beautiful than this ? 

‘Beautiful indeed while it lasts; but you forget the clouds 
which flit across and dim the scene. Give me a cloudless life 
and I will acknowledge ’tisa happy one.’ 

‘Say you so? Where then would be the magnificence of this 
hour which you so highly extol, did not those western clouds catch 
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and fling back the painting rays of the sun? Fitz-Eustace, it is 
the momentary passage of ills across our lives, like shadows on a 
summer field, that dashes beauty on our path by the contrast.’ 

‘ All think not thus alike, and therefore let us change the sub- 
ject. I have been fancying that those bright clouds were but an 
extension of this earth, the pathway to a brighter world over 
which the soul passes on to its rest. I imagined that I could 
faintly discern many a spirit in its brilliant vesture soaring among 
those golden hills of light. See you that little purple cloud rest- 
ing on the deep azure like a fairy island in a stormless sea? Is it 
not beautiful? Were I aspirit, there would I dwell and bathe me 
in that crystal flood.’ 

Long did the excited Fitz-Eustace watch the magic scene, un- 
til the last bright color had faded, when suddenly starting from 
his seat he convulsively grasped the arm of Captain H. and point- 
ing to a few wreathing clouds nearly over-head, shouted wild- 
ly, ‘ There—there—look! see you not that blasting word written 
on the sky! it is—it is!’ and with a wild unearthly laugh he 
rushed to the cabin. 

The next morning found F’itz-Eustace scorched with a raging 
fever. All the hopes of Captain Hinckley that the victim was fast 
breaking away from the spell which bound him were forever de- 
stroyed. So suddenly had been the transition in the feelings of 
Fitz-Eustace from light to gloom, that reason was almost dethron- 
ed. As the day wore away, however, his fever abated and soon 
after he was again on the deck of the Canton. But it was evi- 
dent to all that death had set its seal upon him, and he moved 
among those hale and sturdy men like the dead among the living. 
During his sickness so steady had been the breeze that the ship 
had moved rapidly on, and when again Fitz-Eustace looked out 
on the sea, the high hills of Matanzas were rising above the hor- 
izon. During his stay in Cuba so invigorated was he by the sa- 
lubrious climate and genial breezes of the island that he was able, 
with the assistance of Captain Hinckley, to discharge all his 
duties. 

As the month of March closed, Fitz-Eustace was once more 
on his way to Russia. Whether it was owing to the want of 
some employment to engage his mind,—to the harsher tempera- 
ture of the climate,—or to the consciousness that he was about 
to revisit the place of his curse, it is uncertain, but from the n.o- 
ment he left the harbor of Havana, F'itz-Eustace began to droop. 

’Tis melancholy to see the aged, with heads whitened by the 
unceasing breath of four-score years, finally drop into the grave: 
or the infant, around whose little heart so many strong affections 
clustered, perishing like the dew-drop ; or manhood, with its bright 
hopes and lofty aspirations, ruthlessly torn away from the scene 
of its honors ;—but sadder far is it to see one whom nature has 
formed equally to gladden the social circle, enrich society and 
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bless the world, wasting slowly away under a festering wound 
which neither art nor nature herself can cure. 

Fitz-Eustace rapidly failed. Although unable to free himself 
from the delusion which was poisoning his life-blood, yet his mel- 
ancholy assumed a more soothed and gentle cast. His soul had 
lost none of its original warmth, while his mind seemed to ex- 
pand and gain strength just in proportion as his body grew weak- 
er. The sadness which shaded his brow, and the image of a 
smile which occasionally strove to flit across his features, touched 
the heart of every one, and even the old tars, as they were permit- 
ted to go below and visit the sufferer, for all loved him as a broth- 
er, came away with tears in eyes which had seldom wept before. 

Early in the forenoon of a warm May day, Captain Hinckley 
was suddenly summoned to the state-room of Fitz-Eustace. The 
invalid had perceived that his closing hours were approaching, 
and his last request was that he might be carried on deck and die 
in the midst of that nature he had once loved to study. His re- 
quest was granted, with the desire of soothing, as far as possible, 
the last moments of the sufferer. The softness of the air as it 
eddied about his faded cheek, and the unclouded brightness of 
the sun, whose beams seemed to fall in sympathy over the waters, 
strongly excited the dying F’itz-Eustace. Exhausted nature for 
a moment rallied, and with an impassioned and startling fervor he 
exclaimed, ‘ Blessed be this light which illumines the darkness 
that gathers around the grave. Sadly have I been tossed upon a 
stormy sea, and this poor frame is now lying tempest-riven and 
shattered on the rocks of death. Yet I would not be unthankful, 
for my early path had its flowers, and in the far distance of the 
past I can now dimly descry many a happy spot by the faint light 
which memory throws upon it. To the brim has my cup of 
pleasure sparkled, and all that the poet knows of joy and beauty 
in his own ideal world has nestled in this bosom. Free as the 
pure air which now greets me so kindly has been every thought, 
sweeping the earth in its wanton flight. But black, horribly 
black, has been the storm that gathered around my manhood ; 
and now, blasted by a power, which though despised, I cannot 
elude, I am ing away like the first frosted leaf of autumn. 
Ha! that chill! Death has come! Hark! the low murmuring 
of the breeze on the waters is chanting my requiem and a dirge- 
like strain is coming up from the ocean’s mysterious bosom,— 
friendly voices mingle with the air,—stars are glancing on the 
sky,—the Almighty is around us,—Oh God to thee , 

It was nature’s closing effort. Ere the last sentence was conclu- 
ded, Fitz-Eustace fell back into the arms of his attendants, and 
another was added to the long list of those who have perished 
the victims of a morbid imagination. As the sun went down, 


that evening, the ocean rolled its heav surges over the remains 
of the Doomed. 
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Hait, thou of wonder the exhaustless source ! 
Whose waves, while rolling onward in their course, 
Through the oblivious tide each other chase, 

As man his fellow in Ambition’s race. 

Time was, time is, and yet thy surges roll 
Boundless, apt emblem of th’ immortal soul. 

How sweet at eventide along thy shore 

To roam, and list the “ music of thy roar: 

Oh! what a place for contemplations deep, 

When warring winds upon thy bosom sleep. 

Or when the tempest black sweeps in his wrath 
O'er thy swoll'n billows his destructive path, 

And thy proud surges chainless reach the sky, 

Or sink far, far beneath, where mortal eye 

In vain would penetrate—how awful now, 

Yet how sublime, majestical, art thou ! 

Oh! that ‘twere mine thy inmost depths to view, 
But which, alas! no mortal e'er can do; 

And in thy bosom penetrate, and see 

The secrets mystic Nature gives to thee ; 

And wander through thy fairy coral grove, 

Where Nereids and beauteous sea nymphs rove ; 
And view the mysteries of thy caverns deep, 

And rocks immense o'er which thy billows sweep ; 
But vain 's the wish—thou must forever be 


Unchanged, unchanging as eternity. 


A. B.C. 
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HARMONY OF RELIGION AND POETRY. 


WE are aware, that in treating of Religion and Poetry, we are 
treading on holy ground, and that it becomes those with whom 
the muse has not delighted to dwell, to tread lightly as they 
come within her temple. We would approach her altar with 
that reverence which may guard us from the charge of sacrilege, 

while we lift the veil, and endeavor to bring before other eyes 
her mystery of glories. Religion, too, is a theme with which 
we dare not tamper. We are about to discourse principally of 
Poetry, and what we conceive to be its true spirit; not of that 
wild extravagance and nonsense, which has so often usurped its 
name, but has been destitute of its spirit; not of smoothly flow- 
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ing words, and harmonious numbers; but of what lies far back 
of all that the world calls poetry,—the poetry of feeling, the po- 
etry of nature. 

There are those, and we pity them, who do not know, or do 
not regard, the difference between true poetry and that mawkish 
sentimentality, which bears not the least resemblance to any thing 
real, which consists in error and delusion, and which leads thou- 
sands to “mistake the raving and stamping of the priestess for 
her inspiration.” But true poetry is as real as are any of the af- 
fections of the soul, and it finds, like them, a warm response in 
the human heart. Plodding geniuses may tell us that poetry has 
its birth in the imagination ; and it is true, in some sense, that 
imagination does form all things new ; but she cannot create, she 
can only employ and appropriate the materials which the God of 
Nature has formed for her use. Imagination may indeed mount 
as on a seraph’s wing, but she cannot, in her wildest flight, soar 
beyond the universe which God has created. And that universe 
she will always find to be full of the spirit and the power, the 
reality of poetry. ‘Thus the melodious fountain, the whispering 
leaflets, the beauteous earth with its vernal airs and shady bow- 
ers, the majestic ocean with its storms and tempests, the firma- 
ment with its golden fires, the roar of the cataract, and the sub- 
limity of mountain scenery, are no fabrications of the poet’s brain. 
Here, amid “the music of the spheres, the harmony of creation,” 
we read the poetry of nature, the poetry of life. This we call 
the spirit of poetry, an energy which has pervaded all things 

“ Since the radiant morn of creation broke, 
And the world in the smiles of God awoke.” 


Darkness and chaos are agents which minister to its power, but 
affect not its reality. There are blended in it thg‘voice of the 
tempest and the power of the earthquake, the col@ of the rain- 
bow and the green herbage of summer; and gfese, unitedly, 
breathe upon the mind an influence soft as that of%dreams, sooth- 
ing the turbulent passions, and preparing the heart for the exercise 
of holy thoughts and feelings. Hence we consider the very 
object of poetry to be pleasure and profit, and that this was the 
design of its holy Author in infusing its spirit into every work 
of his hand. 
“ Profit and pleasure mingle thus with art, 
To sooth the fancy, and improve the heart.’ 


The design of the christian religion we conceive to be the 
same, and we may therefore expect, in contemplating the har- 
mony of the one with the other, to find it like the union of har- 
monious sounds in music, or like the mingling of summer currents. 

We have thus far spoken of the spirit of poetry as it exists in 
nature, and our object now will be to show the concordancy of 
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the spirit and influences of christianity with this, together with 
the want of that concord with it in the spirit and influences of 
mythology. 

The influences of the christian religion and of mythology on 
poetry have ever been far different; and the different springs of 
Helicon have poured forth their streams in channels bearing op- 
posite directions. The christian and the heathen muse never yet 
have drunk at the same fountains. ‘Thus the achievements of 
heroes, the favor and the wrath of the gods, were the subjects of 
Grecian and of Latin song. ‘The muse was made to excite the 
evil passions of men by the painted honors of war, and was too 
often prostituted to become the medium of casting out upon the 
world the corruption of debased and degenerate mind. With the 
sacred muse it was not so. Her influence was to enlighten, to 
cheer, to purify the affections. ‘The one aroused the spirit of en- 
thusiasm, the other touched the feelings, and awoke the tenderest 
emotions of the soul. The one avoided the simplicity of nature, 
and sought for the unnatural and the grotesque ; but simplicity, 
beautiful and unadorned simplicity, was, and is, the very charac- 
ter of the other,—and hers is a corresponding influence. Where 
the heathen muse excited the evil passions, hers soothed them. 
Where that corrupted morality, hers ennobled and purified the 
heart’s better feelings. And this is one of the characteristics of 
poetry in every age and in every country where the christian reli- 
gion is known. 

Midway between these, was the muse of Ossian, “king of 
song ;” not like the christian muse, breathing forth hymns of 
praise to superior beings ; not like the muse of Homer, mingling 
together, in his extended descriptions, the renowned deeds of 
men, and the favor or frowns of the divinities, but in strains of 
tenderness and sublimity, which ever characterize the poetry of 
the feelings, he poured forth the richest encomiums on men, not 
in many words and protracted thought, but in one bold, clear im- 
age, like the blaze of the lightning, which flashes and is gone. 
Ossian’s ideas and subjects are, bravery as connected with gene- 
rosity and true nobleness, the finer emotions which glow in the 
bosoms of lovers, the attachments of friends, and the feelings of 
kindred ties between parents and children. With these noble 
sentiments, and with these sublime and tender passions kindling 
in his heart, “there comes a voice to Ossian and awakes his soul. 
It is the voice of years that are gone ; they roll before him with 
all their deeds.” And this inspiring and ever pleasing voice of 
nature comes upon him “like the memory of joys that are past, 
sweet and mournful to the soul.” For reasons such as these, 
the songs of the Celtic bard come far nearer than the poems of 
the old Grecian muse, to the spirit of christian productions; and, 
had he lived under the influence of the gospel, he who could 
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excite such pure and soul-stirring emotions with a heathen 

and could give birth to so many brilliant ideas, connected closely 
with the sentiment of the heart, would doubtless have clothed 
his lofty conceptions with its divine spirit. We remark, that the 
sensations — by Ossian’s muse may be again called forth 
in any country, and in any age, because the means of exciti 
them were all drawn from nature. Grecian mythology, on the 
other hand, can never again be introduced into poetry with suc- 
cess. Every attempt to do it would be charged with affectation, 
however great the beauty, the symmetry, and the variety, to be 
accredited to the fertile mind of the author, might be. 

From what has been said, we may learn what are the charac- 
teristic principles of christian, and what of heathen poetry ; those 
of the one remaining in all ages the same, and those of the other 
changing with the spirit of the times. It is also easy to see the 
superior fitness of natural objects, to all things else, for calling 
forth the poetic inspiration of genius. We purpose next to con- 
sider more directly the influence of these objects upon poetry. 

We look upon nature as giving origin to ideas, and therefore, 
as affording images to represent them; or, inversely, that every 
object in nature causes a corresponding sensation in the heart. 
This unison of images and sentiments, we have called, in com- 
mon with other writers, the harmony of creation. It is the spirit 
of music, which is the same with that of song. But why should 
the christian poet be more influenced by these voices of nature 
than the heathen muse. We answer, that under the light of 
christianity they fill the mind and the imagination of the = 
with the liveliest sense of the goodness of God, and cause him 
to feel that the God of Nature is indeed the true God. He sees 
proofs of divine perfections in every work of His hand. Every 
view of nature is to him a source of enjoyment, and breathes 
upon him anew the spirit of poetry. ‘To him, “the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth His handy 
work.” He sees a spirit ‘move in the breeze, and blossom in the 
spring ;”’ hears in birds, and brooks, and whispering trees, a voice 
that speaks the varied expressions of eternal love. In him, the 
lamb sporting in “ green pastures, or beside the still waters,” in- 
spires feelings of that sublime adoration, which the heathen never 
feel in view of what is really beautiful or lovely. Such is the 
natural influence of the christian religion, and the christian poet 
feels its power. But no such influence ever hung around the 
heathen muse, if we except a slight seeming anticipation of gos- 
pel influences on the tender mind of Virgil. ‘Tio Homer, nature 
had never opened her storehouse of beauties, and never could have 
done but through the influences of christianity. How then could 
he breathe throughout his works those principles which affect the 
heart, and which give such untiring pleasure to the soul. The 
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very age in which he lived, an age distinguished for the marvel- 
ous, and for its susceptibilities, was unfavorable to these influen- 
ces. We may indeed be told that Homer did much to form the 
distinctive features of that age, by stamping upon it the peculiar 
character of his own genius ; but it is equally true, that the spirit 
of the times stamps ifs impress upon the poetry of every epoch of 
literature. It is true that there existed enough of nature’s charms 
in Greece and Italy, to create, with the illusions of fable, a region 
of enchantment. But even here, amid all these, the chief sub- 
jects for song, drawn from nature, were storms and tempests, vol- 
canoes and earthquakes, and were used to affright the vulgar in 
their gloomy and august superstitions. Fountains, grottoes, and 
groves, were fruitful in giving birth to the bewitching dreams of 
mythology ; but the varied forms and vicissitudes of nature, the 
richness and verdure of the spring, the joyousness of singin 
birds, the matchless glories of their evening suns, the beautifu 
lakes amid their hills, the verdant isles of their seas, and a thou- 
sand other voices “ warbling to the silver strings” of nature, were 
all unsung. And even in regard to the Alps, 


“ The palaces of Nature, whose vast wall« 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in icy balls 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 

The avalanche—the thunder-bolt of snow,’ — 


even in regard to these, a few detached lines is all that has been 
left by the Roman poets. On the other hand, all these exert an 
influence over the christian muse, and enable her to see in all the 
varied round of nature, a power that can clothe the “lilies of the 
field” more richly than even “ Solomon was arrayed when in all 
his glory.” 

There are some, notwithstanding, who assert that modern po- 
etry is less beautiful than the ancient, that it comes far short in 
dignity of sentiment and expression, and in vividness of thought. 
They would begin even now to chant the funeral dirge of poetry, 
saying that she was full of life and splendors while arrayed in a 
heathen dress ; that she basked in the sunbeams which her own 
genius had wrought out of darkness, but that when the light of 
christianity began to dispel that darkness, her glory began to fade, 
and has been since continually fading, like a taper flickering and 
sinking into its socket. And is this true? Is it true that the reli- 

ion of the Bible has sealed up her fountains ; that a religion 
ened for happiness, has herself taken away one of the chief 
sources of happiness? Is it true that poetry has lost all its fire, 
its dignity of, expression, its touching eloquence, its beauty of 
imagery, its fruitful imagination? Were these ephemeral? Could 
they exist only in the opening dawn of civilization? Where then 
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are our Miltons and our Polloks, our Cowpers, our Thompsons, 
and our Youngs? Has — been to their genius like the 
blasting mildew? We answer, No! and ten thousand hearts 
warm with the love of poetry and of song, in response say, No/ 
While christianity left them the spirit and the genius of Grecian 
Homer, it diffused throughout their works the principles of peace 
and purity. In him, we admire his lofty powers, his chasteness 
of style, his accuracy of delineation, and his deep reverence for 
the gods. In them, we see all these qualifications in equal per- 
fection, rendering their images equal to their conceptions, and 
analyzing thought by the justest rule. But in point of that which 
constitutes the true spirit of poetry, they are as far superior to 
him as are the truths of christianity to the follies of fable. He 
paints the horrible and the marvelous ; they the beautiful and the 
sublime. His subjects are in a measure unfit for poetry, because, 
being better suited to rouse up the baser passions, they are not 
themes for pure and lasting pleasure. Not so theirs. The springs 
from which he drew have become dry. Theirs, so long as Nature 
maintains her throne, will be inexhaustible ; and, though ten 
thousand followers of the “Nine” should look at once into her 
glassy fountain, they would see ten thousand different bubbles 
rise, and yet no two would see alike, and no two would paint the 
description alike, though all might be equally true to the scene. 
Thus, the rill and the river, the flowery meadow, the storm gath- 
ering and bursting, and the return of the seasons, afford themes 
for a sublime and endless variety of description. 

Poetry has, indeed, often been prostituted, by some even, who 
otherwise had been among earth’s noblest bards. She trode upon 
unholy ground with Moore, and Burns, and Byron, and thus mu- 
tually led on in error, they had the most disastrous effects, each 
upon each—upon her, that of clothing her moral beauty in the 
garb of unseemly parody ; upon them, that of sinking their lofty 
genius, and splendid minds, into the dark chaos of ruin and dis- 
order. She has found in these paths only a disagreeable monot- 
ony, a blank sterility, and is now endeavoring to recover herself 
from these mazes “that lead to bewilder, and that dazzle to blind ;” 
and they, though they died but yesterday, had they lived till to- 
day, under the steadily increasing light of christianity, would 
scarcely have dared so to debase the noble genius of poetry. 

It is said by some, that true poetic genius is the inspiration of 
melancholy, that melancholy is the result of religious feelings, 
and therefore, that religion clothes the muse in a dress of mourn- 
ing and gloom. But be that as it may, we know that christianity 
has a tendency to promote taste and urbanity of manners, and 
that these have a great influence on the spirit of poetry. It with- 
draws the mind from the inanimate and external, and fixes it on 
the animate and internal,—on the springs of motive and action, 
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where poetry gushes forth from its fountain. Its influence is 
such, in modern times, that no poem can produce any great and 
lasting effect, which does not tend to the exaltation of virtue. It 
gives the pleasures of a refined taste and imagination, by opening 
the heart to the uncorrupted enjoyment of simple nature ; and 
nature in her simplicity is full of poetry. What then is so pecu- 
liarly fitted to excite curiosity, to kindle enthusiasm, to call forth 
sentiments of creative genius, and to quicken into action and dis- 
play the living energies of the soul, as the religious study of na- 
ture? Here every object, even the most minute, is full of won- 
ders, and the whole earth, as well as orbs that lie 


“ Beyond this visible, diurnal sphere," 


is teeming with the manifestations of the divine glory, and afford- 
ing innumerable streams of pleasure. 

ut there is poetry in man far more varied and rich than in 
things external, and the keen, searching eye of Shakspeare pryed 
into the deepest recesses of the human heart, and disclosed its lofty 
aspirations, its affections, its dark depths of guilt, and the world 
of passions brooding within. It is upon these that christianity 
exerts its greatest influence ; and that influence may be clearly 
traced through all the grades of civilization,—at times, like the 
course of a winding river, and at times, like the voice of music, 
swelling, and rolling on to its deep tones of fullness. ‘There is 
poetry in the dark bosom of the 


“Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind,” 


poetry that kindles in his eye, as he stands by the council fire, 
and that is poured forth in every thought when he wishes to “ plant 
the tomahawk,” that it may grow upand become ‘“‘a tree of peace.” 
There is poetry of the most exalted kind in woman, and the in- 
fluences of christianity on this fruitful source of song cannot be 
mistaken. She was never so fully as now the companion of 
those who have arrogated to themselves the title of “ lords of 
creation ;” and it is owing to religious principles and influences 
alone that she has become what she is. She has been called the 
“poetry of life ;’ and indeed we do find in her all those graces, 
those beauties and excellencies, which awaken the true spurit of 
poesy. Yes, if there be one object on earth in which all the 
poetry of nature is blended, it is woman. Gentleness, tenderness 
of feeling, simplicity, depth of affection, interwoven with soft 
blushes of purity, and all the tender emotions of the mother, the 
wife, and the sister, which twine around every fibre of the heart, 
all are hers. 

But, though there is poetry, and such noble themes for it in 
man himself, it does not follow that every man can, of course, 
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become a poet. ‘Those who do lay claim to this high honor, 
must be governed, in a great measure, by the spirit of the times. 
Society is becoming more pure and refined under the influences 
of christianity, and poetry, in order to keep pace with those im- 
provements, must endeavor to check the guilty passions, and to 
cherish the finer susceptibilities of the soul. 

Poetry has had its epoch in every era of literature, and its light 
has hitherto been inconstant ; but, since the dawning of chris- 
tianity and civilizatiom, it has burned with a gradually increasing 
brightness, and it will continue to burn brighter and brighter, as 
the index of mind, until it reaches its full splendor in the millen- 
nial day, when the religious exercises of mind will also reach 
their highest degree of perfection. It will go hand in hand with 
these in its onward progress, and the advance of the one will be 
indicative of the advance of the other. Christianity is casting 
off the trammels of paganism and superstition, and poetry has 
already thrown off the cinders and dross of its first lighting up, 
and its remaining impurities are fast disappearing, so that it may 
soon burn with a pure flame, and become what Heaven designed 
it should be, the overflowing of a heart filled with holy love and 
adoration, and the source of exquisite and unceasing — 


LOVE'S DIFFICULTY. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


Count Julian. Jeronymo. 
Scene—litaly. 


And you would wed her, then ! 


JEnonymo. 
Aye, an’ she would 
But listen to my love. No bee, that sues 
For honey in May violets, should show 
More of devotion. 


JuLian. 
Prithee, now, Jeronymo, 
Tell me where first you met with Isadore. 
Jenonymo. 
That were a tale, my lord, for lovers only ; 


To a third person, love but folly seems ; 
And lovers all are fools. 
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And yet, Jeronymo, 
I might prefer your suit (since this your love 
Hath put upon me) with a better grace ; 
And, too, interpret ev ery seeming hope 
With truer knowledge. 


You can say, I love her. 


Aye, I can say you do the lover act, _ 

Up to the life; thy cheeks have fallen in; “ 

Thy hair hath somewhat of a careless growth ; yy 

And thou dost sigh too, and cry “ wo is me!" " 

And “ah is me!" and many other things, : 


With all that sweet and pretty silliness, 
Which is so winning with woman. 


Junonymo. 

"T were better, then, 

I play't before her. 

Sof, you! not so fast. 
For, by St. Peter! trust me, woman's heart, 
Although it be delighted with the knowledge, 
A man do sigh for her; and so himself 
Forget, as wear his hanger on the wrong side, 
As thou dost; yet, be certain of her heart, 
With that fine and most trebly subtled nonsense, 
Which trippeth like May-brooks o'er golden beds, 
From a gay gallant’s tongue. It hath a sound ; 
And brooks have sound, too; and though poets rant 
And sing of them, they hear but little else. 


Jenonymo. 
My lord, you teach it so well I do bethink me 
Thou'st been in love some day, and didst perchance 
As sillily as I do. 
JuLian. 
Trust me—never ! 
I sigh'd awhile, but that did never do. 
For though her sympathetic woman's heart, 
(Women do weep you know,) would fetch a tear, 
Or something like it to her large, dark eyes— 
She wiped them in my absence, and forgot 
I had address'd her. 


Jernonymo. 


Yet, you won the lady ? 


I have a daughter. 


And she was then like Isadore— 
So proud, and yet so beautiful ? 
VOL. 33 
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Jurias. 
As like, 
As roses are that bloom on the same tree. 
Jrnonymo. 
And you did win— 


By a fine, foppish air— 
Gay bearing,—yet, with semblance of one proud 
As she was,—and, though willing, would she give it, 
To wear her chain—yet proudly wear it. 


JEnonyMo. 
Ah! 

I would you'd woo'd for me. I had, ere this, 
Have won my beautiful, my Isadore ; 
And clasp'd her girlish beauty to my heart, 
As certain of her; and felt her soft lips breathe, 
With breath of summer sweetness sanctified, 
Reciprocal passion. 


Junta. 


Soft, I had forgot— 
Where met you her? 


It is, as T have said, 
A tale for lovers only ; yet, my lord, 
You do the same so master, and evince 
Such deep acquaintanceship, that to you, as to a leech, 
I will present me. 

Junian. 
Speak, Pll cure you strait. 


I'd not be cured. 
JuLian. 
Why then love's mastery 
Thou must acknowledge, and be love's sad fvol. 


JERnONYMO. 
They do belie love, who do talk so smart, 
And swagger it so! Is't not, my lord,’a passion, 
That doth itself make manifest, as sent 
In mercy to us? = “Tis our common life— 
Our food—the very invisible airs of heaven 
Do nurse it, and the creatures it sustains. 
And all the gentle influences of the flowers, 
And all the sounds that stir in the wide earth, 
And all the waters send it up, and testify 
The universal feeling ! 


Thou grow'st eloquent ' 


And would (for your sake) Isadore was here— 
She might be won. 
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dy RONVMO. 


I've even talked to her thus. 


And didst not win her ? 


Jernony MO. 


She did blush, my lord— 
Turn'd, and was silent. 


Ho! I have it now. 
And this same bashful fowler, in his modesty 
Let the bird ‘scape him. He's a noble fellow— 
Gentle, and modest, and not too presuming, 
And he shall have her. Yet, Pil torture him, 
And speak him sharply, lest at other time 
He do a worse mischance. 

She blush'd, you said, 

Aye, blushes are bright things on woman's lip, 
And they are ominous. I've never seen 
So fair a thing in all my wanderings, 
As the soft flush that comes o'er beauty's cheek, 
At thoughts of love's own making. ‘Trust me, boy, 
The bashfulness hath little to condemn, 
Because it makes us hope. 


Jrnoxymo, 
And think you then, 
She loves ? 
1 said not so. 


Jrnony™o. 
"T was idle, true— 
She loves me not. 
Juniay. 
1 said not that! 


My lord! 
Ye must mean something; and my eager heart 
Would catch but a ray of Hope's resplendent orb, 
And miser it and patiently wait the dawn 
So doubtfully heralded. 


Junsan. 

Forgot, again ;— 

Boy, tell me where you met her. 
Jrnonxymo. 

"Twas one eve, 
Now many moons ago, when she was sent 
To your gay villa on the Appenine. 
Thither I'd followed her; for we had been 


(You sanction'd it) as school mates. And, as children, 
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We did perfect us in all childish sports, 

Our thoughts, our feelings, our desires the same— 
Each bound to the other by sympathy. And in music, 
We practiced us too ; and in soft summer eves, 
Were wont to wander on the Arno's side, 

Or sit and read a tale of old romance, 

Or sing together on your balcony. 

And we—we— tis most silly—very silly— 

I know not how it happen'd, but we there 

Did once tell how we loved ; and how we would, 
(She grown to a Seignora—I, a man ;) 

Would still be true. And I would be her knight, 
(So ran the books you gave us,) she the lady ; 
And for her then I'd fight—die, if needs be ; 

And she should die then, and in the same grave— 


Jurian, (to himself.) 
Beshrew Boceace | he has spoilt them quite, 
With his soft dilly dallying. 
JenonyMo. 

—we'd be laid ; 
And some one then should sing of us, and how 
Faithfully we'd loved; and it should make 
Others more faithful. But, as you well know, 
We parted—I sent to my lords in Spain, 
And she—I knew not where. Meanwhile we grew 
From children up to youth—to manhood I; 
And I, though many I saw of Moorish maids 
In fair Granada, ne'er could one efface 
The form of Isadore, mirror'd by my boy's fancy 
On my boy's heart; and, longing to once more 
on her beauty, to Italy 
Came back some few moons since as I have said, 
And sought her out at your gay villa built 
On the side of Appenine. 

"Twas early eve, 
And IT had sought your gardens; and where slopes 
Sheer, as you know, the citron colonade 
To the campagna, I had strolled alone 
Waiting the twilight. Shrilly came the sound 
Of the cicada’s note, and sweeter yet 
The plaint of the evening bird ; meanwhile, the sun 
Sunk down behind the Appenine, and up 
The moon came, and the train of golden stars 
One after one came out, thick, clear and bright 
As spirits watching the world. I stood where leaps 
The stream precipitate down the cleft, jagg'd rocks, 
North of the castle, gazing on the hues 
That fainter and fainter grew, as fainter and fainter 
The sun's reflection blaz'd down from the sky, 
Into that beautiful spot, and pleas'’d me with 
The sound of the stream, which sent its echoes far 
Over the plain ; when, like a tangible form 
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Of the invisible air, beside me stood 
The playmate of my early innocent days, 
And witching far more in beauty than the one 
My boyish fancy had kept, and in my heart 
Had hoarded with deep passion. 1 told my love— 
Aye, and in language passionate as the heart 
Devoted for so many long, long years ; 
And, though she blush'd, she turned her there as cold 
And full of scorn which froze me to the soul ; 
And left me without hope as hopeless now 
I stand befure you. 

“Tis a pretty tale ! 
A very pretty tale '—and with it, here, 
You've come to me, her guardian ; and you would 
He'd woo for you. 

Jenonymo. 
1 said so. 
‘Tut, tut, lad! 

Speed to my daughter with this tale of thine ; 
And trust me that thy soft and half boy's faee, 
Thy trath-lit front and hyacinthine locks, 
And that high gallant bearing, will do more 
Than this crack'd voice of mine. Speed to her, lad! 
But, mark me! when ye next shall woo a maid, 
Who blushing turas away—think not, thereby, 
She witnesseth scorn, or would be free of ye. 
Go, now—farewell ! Z. 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 
VERBAL SUFFIXES. 


Every inquiring man has a desire to know and feel the exact 
force of every word he uses or hears ; and to be able to see and 
know why syllables are combined as they are, and not otherwise ; 
and why certain sounds should express the ideas they do, in pre- 
ference to others. Some of these questions we are not at present, 
and perhaps never shall be able to answer, but some of them, we 
think, are capable of solution. We shall attempt, in this article, 
to point out the origin, and explain the meaning of the verbal 
suffices of the English and Latin languages. But as the English 
is a derived language, we must mount up to the source from 
whence that has issued, and examine the meaning of these suf- 
fixes there. For this purpose we shall have reference to the 
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Anglo-Saxon, (Ags.,) and Meso-Gothic, (Goth.,) especially the 
latter, as being the oldest form of the ‘Teutonic. 

In this inquiry, our attention will be mainly directed to the 
substantive verb, or, as we prefer to call it, the verb of existence, 
as this appears to us to play a much more important part in the 
formation of language, than has generally been supposed. In 
the Hebrew, and some other Oriental languages, the most simple 
form of this and all other verbs, is the third pers. sing. of the 
past tense, which is therefore considered the ground form or root 
of the verb. In the modern languages this is not the case ; and 
in reference to the verb of existence, the secd. pers. sing. of the 
indic. pres. being the most simple form, is therefore very properly 
considered the root.* This root in Sanscrit is as, in Latin es, in 
Gothic is, and in Greek ¢7.. 

From this root, as has been shown by Prof. Borr and Dr. Norp- 
HeEIMER, the first pers. sing. is formed by suflixing the pers. pron. 
of the first person me, giving the first pers. sing. of the indic. 
pres. of this verb, Sans. as-mi, Greek ¢-iu-i, Lat. s-vm, Goth. im, 
the characteristic s being dropped in this person by the Gothic, 
but raised to form the plural.t 

From the same root comes the third pers. sing. by suflixing ¢, 
which has also been shown to be the relic of a pronoun of this 
number and person.{ We have then, Sans. as-ti, Lat. es-/, Greek 
io-ti, Goth. is-t. The first pers. plur. of this tense is also formed 
by suflixing pronouns. In this, however, the various languages 
seem to follow more closely the analogy of their own pronouns, 
than in the former case. 'Thus the Sanscrit has as, contracted of 
nas, Latin us, contracted of nos, Greek ¢v, contracted of iuiy. 
The secd. pers. plur. suflixes ¢, or its cognate d or th to the seed. 
pers. sing., which is sometimes lengthened to fis. 'The third 
pers. plur. is formed, either by suflixing ¢ to the first pers. sing. 
and changing m ton, or by inserting an » before the final ¢ of 
the third pers. sing. Bringing these together, and we have 


Sanscrit, as-mi, as-i, as-ti; sm-as, s-tha,  santi. 
Latin, s-um, es, es-t; sum-us, es-tis, sunt. 
Gothic, -im, is, is-t ; si-jum, si-juth, sind. 
Ags., -eom, eas-t, is; sind, sind, sind, 
Ice., er, er-st, er; er-um, er-ud, er-u. 


* Bopp, Conjugationes-System der Sanscrit-sprache, ¢. 4. Rask’s Anglo-Sax. 
Gram. § 223. 

1 Heb. Gram. B. 2. c. 2. p. 8&5. The pron. me, is found in some of the cases of 
the pronoun, in Sanscrit, Zend., Pers., Bengalee, Gir., Lat., Sp., Fr., Ital., Russian, 
Hungarian, Goth., Ags., Icel., Welsh, Eng., ete. 

t Bopp, Nord. Heb. Gram. p. 56. 

§ This is the Doric third pers. plur. We have chosen it on account of its cor- 
respondence with the other languages. Butt. Gr. Gram. § 108. tv. 4. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing, that the indic. pres. in both 
the sing. and plur. has been built upon the seed. pers. sing. We 
shall now show that the other tenses of this verb, in some of the 


languages at least, are built upon this, and that the tenses, when 7» 
so formed, become by mere vowel changes, the suffix terminations wh 


of the regular conjugations of verbs. 

Prof. Borr has shown, in the work above referred to, that the 
indic. imperf. of this verb, was made by repeating the root before 
the present tense ; thus secd. pers. sing. pres. es, imp. es-as, or for 
euphony, and in obedience to the general laws of language, er-as, 
and so of the rest of the tenses. But though he has clearly 
proved the fact of this origin of the imperfect tense, he does not 
seem to have been aware of the principle upon which it pro- 
ceeded. This principle we take to be a law which appears to 
be general, that when the verb of existence is prefixed to a given 
tense, it changes the time of the action. ‘This principle may be 
illustrated by reference to a variety of languages. ‘Thus in He- 
brew, if vau conversive, which is now generally admitted to be 
the principal part of havah and hayah,* the Heb. verb of exist- 
ence, be prefixed to a future tense, it converts it to a past, thus 
yiktol, he will kill, with vau prefixed, becomes past time, as va- 
yiktol, he killed, or was killing. 'The Arabic has the same con- 
struction, but writes the prefixed verb in full. ‘This construction 
is clearly apparent in the Latin subj. imp., as from the subj. 
pres. sis, comes imp. es-ses. So the fut. of the Greek ¢/;, 1s 
els-tt, Or éo-n, With iota subscript. 'The Eng. has the same con- 
struction, Which is common in conversation, though not often 
used in writing, owing to the mistaken notion, that it is not 
grammatical. ‘The following will serve as examples. ‘“ Ye are- 
come,’ and “I am-come,”’ for “ Ye have-come,’ and “TI have- 
come,” where a perfect tense is made by the union of two present 
tenses. ‘This use pervades the Scriptures, both in regard to come 
and become, where the preter tenses of this verb are universally 
formed with to be. Nor is the English singular in this, as the 
French uses either étre “to be,” or avoir “to have.” ‘The Ital- 
ian, however, never uses fo have in forming the compound tenses, 
but always essere “to be.” Hence in Italian, instead of saying, 
I have been, and T had been, they say I am been, and I was been. 
Upon this principle es, which is present, when reduplicated be- 
comes past. 

The perf. tense of the Lat. is made by adding the syllable fu 
to the present, and the pluperf. by adding the same syllable to the 
imp. Bopp has sufliciently proved the identity of this syllable with 
the Sanscrit v, av, and uv, used in forming the preter tenses in that 


” Dr. Nordheimer adds rau conjunctive, (answering to and, conjunctive.) Heb. 
Giram. §§ 215, 688. 
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language, but we believe no one has attempted to point out the ori- 
gin or meaning of either.* According to the principles upon which 
we have seen the other tenses are formed, this syllable ought to 
be a relic of the verb of existence in some language. And this 
we apprehend is the fact, for it appears to us to be the same syl- 
lable as the vau conversive of the Hebrew, which these early 
languages borrowed from the Hebrew, or which both obtained 
from a common source. Our reasons for this opinion are, the 
vau conversive, is the same syllable as the Sans. av, and uv, the 
Latin fu, which in composition become vi, the Gothic va and wa, 
Swedish and Icelandic va, Germ., Ang.-Sax. and Eng. wa,—it is 
used in all these languages for the same purpose,—to form a 
new tense, in Sansc. and Lat. to form the first and second preter 
tenses, in Goth., Ice., Ags., Germ., and Eng., to form the imper- 
fect, and in Heb. to convert a future into a past. In all these 
languages, too, save the Heb. it is prefixed to the same root, as, 
es, and is. From this it will be seen, that the Lat. perf. fu-is-ti, 
or fu-is, is the same word as the Goth., and Eng. imp. wa-s, Ags. 
wa-es, (w@s,) Germ. wa-r, Ice. and Swedish va-r. 

The probability that the Sans., Lat., and Goth., borrowed the 
vau from the Hebrew, or all from the same source, is heightened 
by the fact, that the root of this verb as, es, and és, is the same 
word, if we leave out of consideration the Masoretic points, as 
the Hebrew impersonal verb of existence, AS, there is, it is, and 
the same word as the Hebrew noun of existence, IS, denoting 
being, existence, and which, though appearing in the character of 
a noun, is used for the verb havah and hayah, “ to be,” without 
reference to number or person.t 

These considerations will enable any one to see how all the 
tenses of the verb of existence are formed in the Latin. We 
subjoin a synoptical view of the secd. pers. sing. in all the tenses of 
the indic. and subj. moods, in the form in which they appear, both 
when standing alone, and when used in composition, or as a suffix. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Alone. Comp. Alone. Comp. 
Pres. es as sis es 
Imp. er-as ras and bas €S-SeS res 
Pluperf. fu-er-as veras fu-is-ses Visses 
Perf. fu-is[ti vis fu-er-is veris 
Fut. er-is ris and bis fu-er-is veris 


From this it will be seen that the verb of existence, is the suffix 
termination of all the regular conjugations of Lat. verbs, unless 


* Since this article was written, we have observed that Dr. Nordheimer suggests 
that many of the Indo-European languages express this verb by the cognate labi- 
als 6, r, and f. Heb. Gram. § 647. 

| Gesenius, Heb. Lex. in loco. 
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we except the indic., imp. and fut., which suffix bas and bis, in- 
stead of ras and ris. But that this is no more than a mere con- 
sonant change, may be shown in several ways. The following, 
however, will be sufficient to explain it. ‘The Span. and Port. 
verb of existence, every one knows to have been derived from the 
Lat. But in the imp. indic. ris changed to 6 by the Span. and 
to v by the Port. through the whole tense ; thus for er-as the 
Span. has esta-bas, and Port. esta-vas. In this case it seems to 
have been assumed by these languages, that es¢ was the root of 
this verb, that eras was the termination, and that when the theme 
was prefixed to the termination, r was changed to b or v. The 
same change has been wrought in the Latin under the same cir- 
cumstances, and as would seem upon the same principle. 

Additional proof of a change of s to r, may be derived from the 
modern languages. We have seen that the Latin subj. imp., 
when suffixed to form the regular conjugations, changes s to r. 
So the Icelandic, which has descended from the old Gothic, 
which had is, as a root of this verb, has changed it to r through- 
out the indic. pres., as may be seen in the table we have given. 
In the imp. indic. the old Goth. has vas and was, which the 
Germ. has changed to war, and the Ice. and Swedish to var. 
The Swedish — Eng. have also made a similar change in the 
indic. pres. from is, forming are, and the Eng. from the Ang.-Sax. 
east, forming art. ‘The same change has been made in the suffix 
to the Lat. infin. es-e, which, when suflixed, becomes in the ac- 
tive voice ere, and in the passive voice, eri. "This conclusion is 
very much strengthened by the fact, that the Spanish and Portu- 
guese have actually changed the s of the infinitive to r, and for 
esse have ser, and est-ar, the latter being made by repeating est 
before the former. So the French has changed esse into étre, 
where one s of esse has become ¢, and the otherr. It should also 
be borne in mind, that the regular conjugations of French verbs 
make the infinit. in er, ir, oir and re; the Italian in are, ere, ire, 
and the Spanish in ar, er, and ir. 

The first general principle above described, that of making the 
verb of existence the termination of the regular conjugations, 
holds true to some extent in the Greek, for the terminations of 
the secd. pers. sing. and plur. in the indic. optative and subj. 
moods, are the same as the indic. pres. of eiui. The first pers. 
plur. in the same tenses follows the same law, and the third pers. 
plur. vacillates between the dialectic forms, «5 and er, or is com- 
pounded of both. ‘The first pers. sing. in nearly all the tenses of 
the Greek, and occasionally in Latin, drops the characteristic _ 
mination, ‘and substitutes an o. With this single exception, the 
foregoing principles are universal in the active voice of Latin 
verbs, except in the weak — in short é, which drops the 
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suffix vi in the preter. tenses, as lego has legi, instead of legi-vi, 
or legui, according to the analogy of the other verbs. 

The Ags., in the transmigration to which language has been 
doomed, changed the order of the second and third persons of the 
Gothic indic. pres. sing., as eom, east, is, for im, is, ist, and took 
the Gothic third pers. plur. sind, as the plural of all three persons 
in this tense. It also took another form in this tense, and like the 
Latin changed s to 6, and dropped the characteristic termination 
of the first pers. sing., as beo, byst, byth ; plur. beoth in all the 
persons. ‘The Eng. in deriving this verb from the Ags. has 
made still further modifications, changing s to r, (are, art,) and 
substituting are for synd in all the numbers of the plural, and has 
restricted the use of be, which was both indic. subj. in Ags. 
altogether to the latter mood. 

In forming the terminations of regular verbs, the Goth. nearly 
coincides with the Lat., dropping the characteristic letter in the 
first pers. sing., using is, in the secd. pers., and eth, and sth, in the 
third pers. sing. of the pres. tense, but omitting it altogether in 
the indic. imp., and in both tenses of the subj. mood. The plur. 
in the first person has the tm, the second th, and the third n, thus 
following exactly the termination of the verb of existence. 

The Ice. also, in the conjugation of regular verbs, follows the 
termination of its substantive verb. The first pers. sing. in 
nearly all the conjugations omits the characteristic letter, like the 
languages already mentioned. ‘The secd. pers. sing. has er, or est, 
and the third pers. in the indic. usually er, but in the subj. no 
peculiar ending. ‘The plur. in most cases has in the three per- 
sons um, ud, and u, like the verb of existence, though in some 
instances it carries um through all the persons. 

The Ags., in forming the terminations of regular verbs, fol- 
lows either eom or beo, dropping the pronominal ending in the 
first pers. sing. of the indic. and subj. moods, as is done by the 
Lat., Goth. and Gr., in which particular it is followed by the 
Eng. In the secd. pers. sing. the Ags., and after it the Eng., 
has est, st, or t, like east and byst, both in the indic. and subj. 
moods. In the indic. pa third pers. sing. both the Ags. and 
Eng. use s, contract of the Ags. and Eng. is, and ¢h, either a 
contract of the Ags. byth, or the cognate of ¢, the characteristic of 
this number and person in the languages we have above enu- 
merated. The Ags. plurals of regular verbs, with few excep- 
tions, take the suffix th, or n, both of which are found in the indic. 
we plur. synd, subj. pres. sing. syn, and plur. beoth. In Eng- 
ish these terminations have been entirely omitted, and the plural 
has no characteristic ending. 

In forming the imp. tense, d, the cognate of ¢, is only used, ei- 
ther in Ags. or Eng., except in a few cases where it is made by an 
internal change of the vowel, as bring, brang ; sing, sang ; stand, 
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stood, etc., which depends upon another principle, and belongs to 
another part of this subject. The Ags. retained the usual plural, 
ending in the imp. tense, but the Eng. has cast it off altogether. 

We see from the foregoing, that in the derived languages of 
Europe, the verb of existence furnishes the suffix terminations of 
the various moods and tenses of regular verbs, and that though 
in some, the original use has been lost, we may still trace all the 
verbal suffixes in any of these languages to their source, and as- 
certain their precise character and meaning. 

C. 


EPILEGOMENA. 


“ We tt," soliloquized Alcibiades, to whom had been assigned the trouble of 
getting up this sixth number, and who by some unaccountable access of punctu- 
ality had arrived first at the editorial sanctum,—* this is our last number of the 
Magazine ,—henceforward we are to resign the helm into other hands—-well, if our 
successors have as good luck as we have had, in steering clear of censure, they 
will have cause enough to bless their stars—it's hard to give up the management of 
one's bantling even though one may be sure that the offspring will lose nothing by 
the change—O, Maga! over whose youthful steps we have watched with more 
than a father's care or a mother's love,—tender juvenile did we receive thee from 
the arms of thy begetters, and how we have wet-nursed thee! what sleepless 
nights and toilsome days have sped by and found us occupied in fostering thy im- 
provement! what untimely wrinkles and premature grey hairs hast thou sprinkled 
over our heads! and still, though thou hast not passed thine age of babyhood, and 
art yet a thing 

“ Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms,” 


I question much whether one of our fraternity is over desirous to be rid of thy pleas- 
ing, anxious care. True, it sounds fine to say that, after all, an Editor's life is no 
“ sinecure,"—that it is not passed in sleeping upon a bed of roses,—that he is the 
servant or rather slave of the public, and no man is less his own master,—and after 
all it must be confessed that it is something of a bore to be called upon to write an 
article of just so many lines and no more, in order to fill up a vacant page—to have 
your favorite subject mutilated into square inches—to crush your ideas into a given 
compass, and to measure your thoughts by the rule—and sometimes it is a bore to 
have to write at all, and then the correction of “ proofs’’ is decidedly a bore ; but 
yet, there is a sort of a something, a je ne sais quoi, about the office by no means 
unattractive. An Editor! why his is a life for Jove himself! he is the dispenser 
of an intellectual banquet to a hungry community ! a banquet garnished with the 
substantials of essays, and set off with the nicknackeries of tales and poetry, (by 
the way in cooking up a Magazine, it will be found asin other kinds of cookery, 
that the light articles are sometimes heaviest of digestion,) his is a “ feed,’ com- 
pared with which nectar and ambrosia are as naught, he is the arbiter elegantiarum, 
or ought to be, in all matters of literary taste, he is the controller of that magna 
parens frugum, a Magazine, whose monthly labors delight the wondering specta- 
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tors, it is his to give reputation to the college genius, who aspires to shine as an au- 
thor, by receiving the “ first attempt,” if he be in the mood, or if he be not, to 
consign the production to a merited oblivion by declining it. Of all stations com- 
mend me to that of a Magazine editor, provided he can get along smoothly—with- 
out any blow-ups. 

“ And so, this is the last number that we publish. And I am here, for the last 
time imbedded in this luxurious chair! for the last time at liberty here unquestion- 
ed ex fumo dare lucem, as my principe might say, last—ugh—that word bas an ugly 
sound,——there's Tom Moore's “ Last Rose of Summer,"’ and Mrs. Shelley's “ Last 
Man,” and the “ Last Day,” last! I'll none of it—well! there's some good in the 
change ; no more hieroglyphical essays which Champollion could not decipher, 
no more interminable tales with no end in prospect, no more “ verses to Mary-Ann, 
on being presented with a withered flower," or “ stanzas to Louisa-Matilda, on the 
occasion of her wishing herself some bright particular star,’ no more “ Inquiries 
into the origin, progress, present state, and future prospects of''--any thing, no 
more “ Loose thoughts upon,''—any matter whatever, no more’’— 


“No more of that, Hal, an’ thou lovest me,” 


interrupted the China-man, Nung Boah,” who had entered silently, followed by 
Beppo and Zotoff. “ Why, man! you look only at the sombre side of the picture 
—consider, we shall have no more wit to laugh over, or pathos to ery over, no 
more humor to excite our risibles, or melancholy to exercise our lachrymals. 
Othello's occupation's gone.’ 

“ Too late, gentlemen, with your discussion—what boots it now ?”’ sighed Zotoff, 
as with a pensive air he tried to look over his gastronomical regions into the fire, 
thus managing to call our attention to his pedestals, upon whose diminutive size 
he plumes himself, and which for the nonce were encased in new leather. 

“ Mr. President,’ quoth Caius, our Treasurer, who had just come into the room, 
“T rise, sir, to report’ — 

* Perhaps you had better sit down before you rise to make any report,” suggest- 
ed Beppo. 

Withering was the glance cast upon the Italian, who began to shrink away from 
his original proportions until he seemed the embodiment of “ nothin’ whittled down 
to a pint,” and direful, doubtless, would have been the consequences, had not the 
approaching fray been broken off, by no unusual apparition. 


(Enter Bill, the Printer's Devil.) 


“ Halloo! imp! how now? What's the matter ?"’ thundered the President. 

‘* Matter, sir! too much matter, sir—seven pages too much. Boss says he's hot 
pressed enough now ; has to get up an impression for the Christian Spectater and 
Olinsted’s field-officery—can't find men enough to make up so many sheets!" 
(* Thought that was a woman's business,’ murmured Nung, aside.) 

“ Well, gents, what's to be done ?"’ inquired the President. 

“O! we can manage well.enough,” responded Beppo. “ I think we had better 
dam that “ Source of the Niger,’—it will occupy three or four pages." 

“ T agree with Beppo,'’ said Zotoff; “ it always seemed to me a dark subject, 
that Vi(g)ger 

“ And besides,’ continued the Italian, “ we must put a stop to the “ Diffusion 
of Knowledge,’ which will fill out three or four more." “ Well! the thing is 
arranged then ?’’ asked the President, as he wrote upon a slip of paper his diree- 


* There is a doubt as to the orthography of this name ; some write it Bore.—Printer’s Dev. 
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tions for the infernal messenger. “Here, Bill! begone! why don't you ‘ walk 
Spanish ?’ hence I say, 


‘Hence, horrible shadow ! unreal mockery, hence !"" 


But the “ mockery” “ grinned horrible, a ghastly smile,’ and the “ shadow’’ a 
realized the compliment of the Persians—‘ May your shadow never be less !"’ 4 F 
Bill stood imperturbable, extending in his dexter paw, which was begrimed with “7 
printer's ink and seemed for weeks to have been innocent of soap, a dingy manu- y 
script, and stuttering out,—‘ a-a-ahem! Boss says seein’ this is ‘bout end of your ; 


‘ear, (here each one instinctively clapped his hand to his auriculars,) he says seein’ 

this 3 _ your end (poking the parchment at Alcibiades) he'd like to present his 

small bill."’ 

Pri his small bill! Hasn't he presented your ugly mug here often enough 
ady 

“ Don't get in a passion, my Grecian !"" whispered the Treasurer, “ let me look 
at the items—um—extra copies of number six—um, um—ditto number four—um. 
Why he hasn't given us the sum total. How much does it foot up, young Beel- 
zebub 

“ I'd'n know, sir." 

** Avaunt! darkness !"’ roared the exasperated Zotoff. 

( The angry Russian in his choler catches the unfortunate imp by the collar, and while 
the Treasurer is footing up “ Boss'’' small bill, proceeds very summarily to foot 
down t'other small Bill, prefacing each pedal application with the line from Shakes- 
peare, 


** Once more unto the breech, dear friends, once more," 


and affording, on a small scale, an exhibition of the ‘ March of Intellect.’’) 

“« Mr. President and Fellows,’ began the Treasurer, when order had been re- 
stored, “I had intended to lay before you an elaborate report upon the financial 
condition of our Magazine, but as the hour is waxing late, and you are waxing 
somnolent, I will not weary your attention with any stale details. The duties of 
the station which I was called upon to fill, have neither been few in number nor 
trifling in importance. How well or ill, however, they may have been discharged 
it matters not, but this I may say, that though our number might have afforded an 
abler, it could not have afforded a more zealous officer. (Cheers.) Let me state 
to you, in a word, our circumstances ; we have a treasury well filled, (hear him,) 
an excellent subscription list, (hear, hear)—contributors in plenty, (hear, hear,) 
and we are ready to hand over to our successors, with our benison, our “ whole 
stock in trade, fixtures, &c."’ and wish them the same good fortune we have our- 
selves enjoyed. But, sir, before I sit down, let me remind you that one year ago 
upon this occasion, the immortal pioneers in this enterprise were duly entertained 
by us with that inward refection, which recreates as well the morale as the physique 
of our system, and I am credibly informed that they who are about to push us from 
our stools, are prepared to “ follow in the footsteps of their illustrious prede- 
cessors’’—in short, knowing us to be men of taste, they are ready academically 
speaking to—Treat. (‘ Champagne!’ murmured the nodding Beppo—* Shad!" 
ejaculated Nung Boah.) Therefore, sir, 1 move’ — 

Caius stopped—his gaze became rivetted upon a copy of number five, which lay 
fresh and unsullied before us upon the table. Suddenly, to the eyes of all, the 
figure upon the cover began to dilate,—it grew upon our astonished vision, assu- 
ming more and more the port and bearing of a man, till at length appeared before 
our bewildered sight, the tutelary Genius of the University—Exinu Yate. Yes! 
there he was, in full glory, a gentleman the old school. His powdered and 
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full-bottomed wig, from out of which loomed his rubicund countenance, waved in 
graceful festoons of curls over his brawny shoulders—his coat was of mulberry-col- 
ored velvet, with huge cuffs, adorned with rows of gold buttons—bis embroidered 
satin waistcoat, which reached quite to his knees, depended gracefully over his 
protuberant stomach, and was furnished with receptacles, which put all modern 
pockets to the blush—his sturdy legs were encased in white silk stockings, orna- 
mented with enormous clocks, which were fastened at the knee with golden buc- 
kles to his velvet breeches—his shoes of the same material, were likewise clasped 
with buckles of gold, while from his neck and wrists hung in voluminous folds, 
the snowy lawn, which in the days of our great grand-mothers, marked the man of 
fashion. Not a word did the old gentleman utter for a long time, but stretching 
forth his hand, he appropriated a real Habana, and lighting it in silence, commen- 
ced to puff most furiously. At length, slapping his little cocked hat over his lef 
eye with his palm sinister, in order to give his countenance a fierce expression, 
and then ramming both hands with an air of determined resolution, to the bottoms 
of those waistcoat pockets, he settled himself with a stamp upon his right leg, and 
began—‘ My children,” said the old fellow, “ once before have I appeared to mor- 
tals. It was when your glorious forerunners in this race, had assembled together 
in fear and trembling, to hazard another attempt at establishing a College Magazine, 
which should be worthy of the Institution and of me, (slapping his breast.) It was 
when despondency had come among them—when failure and disappointment stared 
them in the face—when false friends smiled and cold-hearted enemies sneered at 
their attempt. {t was after their first number had been issued, and when they had 
met together to counsel how to die most decently, that I appeared among them. 
I cheered their sinking spirits. I bade them onward in their noble undertaking. 
I predicted to them, a long life and a bright career. With a mind prescient of the 
future, I told them that as class after class left these time-honored walls, as year 
after year rolled by, so would the Yale Literary knit herself closer and closer to 
the affections of Yale's Alumni, until the time should come when not to have sup- 
ported it heart and hand as the pride of the College, would be a disgrace which no 
after repentance could wipe out. (‘* The old fellow is good at puffing,’ muttered the 
Russian. “ Yes, said Beppo, “but I hope that his predictions will not end in 
smoke."’) I bade them persevere, and they did. You, my children, and your pos- 
terity are to be witnesses of the value of their perseverance. Hasten now, each to 
his own sphere, thou Zotoff, to thy native East,—hie thee, Nung Boah, to thy 
Quaker city of rectangularities—be off, Beppo, to thy “ Metropolis''—do thou, 
Caius, penetrate the interior of the “ Empire State''—away Alcibiades to thy “Com- 
mercial Emporium,"’ and, one and all, spread far and wide the name and fame of 
the Yale Literary,—so shall you best serve Yale's interests and your own.” A 
moment, and a mist rose before our eyes, the candles burned blue—the next, it 
passed away, and our apartment was restored to its usual appearance. 

W-h-e-w! whistled Beppo. 

“Mr. President,” said Caius, “ before that gentleman, (pointing to number five,) 
had interrupted me, I was about to move" — 

“So am I,” quoth the Preses, starting up, catching his cap, and making for the 
door— Come, gentlemen !"' (Ezeunt omnes, in most admired disorder.) 


We noticed the other day in an article upon public libraries, published in the 
American Biblical Repository, by Professor Patton of the New York University, 
an error which ought to be corrected. The whole number of volumes in this In- 
stitution is estimated by him at men wan in reality there are in the College 
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library about 12,000, in the Brothers’, Calliopean, and Linonian libraries, about 
16,000, making in al! 27,000 volumes, so that Professor Patton has made an error 
of 12,000 volumes. 


We take this occasion to acknowledge the receipt of the letter from the Philo- 
demic Society of Georgetown College ; and also to inform subscribers that the 
subscription year does not terminate until the close of next summer. 

Our apology for the unusual delay of this number may be found in the fact that 
it is much larger than common, containing twenty-four extra pages. 


THE EDITORS TO THE READERS. 


Wirn the present number, our connexion with the Editorial department 
of the Yale Literary Magazine is dissolved ; and it is with mingled emo- 
tions of pleasure and sorrow that we now transfer the work to our suc- 
cessors. 

In regard to the past, we will let that speak for itself. It is for the 
readers of the Magazine to judge whether, during the period of our man- 
agement, it has equalled their expectations, and whether we have fulfilled 
the promise to spare no sacrifice of time or attention in the successful 
accomplishment of the task assigned us. The increase of its subscrip- 
tion list—the number and character of its contributors—the growing 
interest in its success which is manifested both at home and abroad,— 
are all testimonies alike flattering to ourselves and encouraging to our suc- 
cessors. The early opposition which this periodical was forced to encoun- 
ter—the sneers of would-be critics—the vagaries of false prophets—have 
all passed away, leaving the Magazine proudly triumphant in the high 
road to honor. 

In an institution like our own, where are yearly congregated such va- 
ried mental tastes and habits, there must ever be found a class, by no 
means inconsiderable, who are both competent and willing to sustain a 
literary periodical of a high character, which shall be at once a vehicle of 
intellectual profit to themselves and of interest to the readers. Assem- 
bling from all parts of our country, and associating together for a long 
period, the students of Yale possess a valued opportunity for the reciprocal 
study of mind and character, thus greatly enlarging their stock of general 
knowledge, for the employment of which no field of exertion offers greater 
advantages than a publication of this kind. 

Independent, however, of such considerations, with what pleasing as- 
sociations will every page be fraught, when in after years we shall look 
back, and here, in the labored endeavors—the warm thoughts—the bold 
imaginings of youthful minds, shall recall the images of classmates and 
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friends with whom we shared in all the pleasures and anxieties of College 
life :—when hereafter the spirit faints amid the strife of a wider and sterner 
field of action, how kindly will these pages whisper of the past—of days 
of high resolves and burning spirits—sustaining the mind in its conflicts, 
and inciting to more strenuous and untiring efforts for the attainment of 
what it once believed itself capable. 

In transferring the interests of the Magazine to others, we are conscious 
that it has not yet become all that such a periodical ought to be. With 
its merits, there have been mingled many faults ;—our only excuse is, 
youth and inexperience. Approval without censure we have never ex- 
pected; and while, on the one hand, we have endeavored to assert that 
independence of judgment, which is the “sine qua non” of every success- 
ful editorial department, we have, on the other, always been accessible to 
advice and reproof from real friends. Most conscientiously do we assert, 
that in every act, unbiassed by private feelings, we have made the repu- 
tation of the Magazine our criterion in decision. 

To our successors we offer but little advice. Upon them, almost en- 
tirely, depends the prosperous growth of the Yale Literary Magazine. 
How many hours of hard, laborious toil and anxiety such a periodical 
demands for its support, will never be known by the mass of critical 
readers. Yet is this demand imperative; and if it be withheld, the Mag- 
azine at once falters—struggles—and dies. The honor of the office will 
never repay them for their sacrifices ;—to the spirit within they must look 
for their reward. Supported, however, as we most sincerely believe they 
will be by their fellow-students, we trust their hearts will be encouraged, 
and their burden lightened. 

With the warmest wishes for their success, and with many thanks for 


the indulgence and courtesy we have, at all times, received at the hands 
of Readers and Correspondents, 


We offer our respectful farewell. 
Cuarves J. Lynpe, 
Cuartes Ricn, Editors from 
Tuos. G. Tarcorr, > the Class of 
Jos. P. Tuompson, 1838. 


Josern B. Varnum, 


Yale College, April 17, 1838. 
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